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sua the full import of these words did not enter the 
| preacher’s mind. He may have felt that his field was 
|a small one; that his congregation was not one of 
*, commanding influence. And had he been asked to 
si6 | pick out the most important member of his charge, 
wed | he would not have thought to name the unpretending 
| parishioner who greeted him in the hotel office at 

ne S18 | Dubuque that Sunday morning. Yet that was in the 
| winter of 1859-60, on the very verge of those events 
: a * | which lifted that quiet church-goer into a sphere of 
nef oe | world-wide eminence. How easy it is to undervalue 
.. 18 | Our privileges of influence! How easy to fail of 
a9 | apprehending the possibilities of those who are com- 
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There is a peculiar fitness to our columns, in the | our Christian progress by standards that are very 
tribute to the memory of General Grant by the Rev. | near us. We may be a great deal better than our 
Dr. John H. Vincent, which appears on another | neighbors, and not be nearly as good as we ought to 
page this week. And Dr. Vincent had peculiar| be. We must not make the failings of our fellow- 
opportunities of knowing the personal worth of Gen- | sinners, or the backslidings of our fellow-Christians, 
eral Grant, as his friend and pastor. The reminis-| any measure for our progress. We must not compute 


cences given by Dr. Vincent show an attractive side 
of the hero’s character; and it will be a pleasant 
thought to very many, that the influence of such a 
pastor was recognized so forcefully by such a man. 


It is one thing to display our own virtue by harshly 
condemning the fault of another ; it is quite a differ- 
ent thing to keep ourselves from falling into the same 
faults, or even to be as swift to repentance, and to the | 
deeds of repentance, as he whose fault we have con- | 
demned. There are more of us like Peter in his | 
denial of Christ, than like the same apostle in his 
swift and sore repentance : 





| 
“ How oft his cowardice of heart | 
We have without his love sincere, 
The sin without the sorrow’s smart, 


The shame without the tear! ” 
If our own likeness to Peter ends with the frailty of | 
the impulsive apostle, we ought at least to be chary of | 


harshly condemning those Peters of the present day, | of when we may stop working is one not of choice, | Amen, “The Concealer.” 


who are like the great apostle, not only in his fall, ' 


| as a matter of fact, the faithful men and women in the 


| vantages will confront them. 


our Christian advancement by any earthly object 
whatsoever, or even, sailor-wise, by the stars, but by 
the throne that is beyond the stars. 


It is not pleasant to work under disadvantages, but 
under disadvantages we must frequently work. It is 
not easy to keep a tired body, or a fatigued mind, at 
unremitting effort; but unremitting need sometimes 





demands unremitting effort. There is frequent temp- 
tation to make a slight bodily ailing the excuse for a 
serious physical, mental, moral failing in duty. But | 
world do not give up thus easily. They are not con- 
tinually feeling their pulse and examining their | 
tongues. They realize that occasional bodily disad- | 
They do not greatly | 
heed disadvantages which do not actually disable ; | 
and sometimes they do not give up until the doctor 

| gives them up. Indeed, rightly viewed, this question | 


but of duty. Is it right for us to-day to remain away ! 


Dp 


from our desk at the office, our place in the shop? If 
it is, we have the moral freedom thus to remain away, 
sick or well. Is it wrong for us to-day to remain 
away from our place of labor? Is our presence there 
imperatively necessary to-day? If it is, thither we 
must go, if we can get there ; and we have no freedom 
of choice in the matter, except the choice between 
doing right and doing wrong. 


Willingness to share the glory of Jesus is not ne- 
cessarily willingness to share his cross. There are 
thousands of men and women who would gladly 
become disciples of Jesus, if to begin the Christian 
life were to enter at once into the complete delights 
of the heavenly kingdom. But to deny one’s self, to 
take up the cross and bear it for many a weary mile, 
to follow Jesus in his humiliation, rather than in his 
exaltation—that indeed seems hard, to flesh and 
blood which yearn for the delights of this life. And 
it is hard; but there is no other way of following 
Jesus. He who would wear the heavenly crown must 
first bear the earthly cross. He who would sit down 
to the joyous feast in the land that is very far off, 
must first follow his Guide over hill and valley, 
through desert places, and through storms of the 
night. And this is the test for the false, and for the 
true, followers of Jesus. He who loves Christ simply 
for the crown and the feast of rejoicing, will not fol- 
low the Lord when his path leads into dark valleys 
and into dwelling-places of pain. Into these abodes 
of gloom and sorrow only he follows, who loves his 
Master, not for the promised reward, but for what he 
knows the Lord to be in himself. To one who knows 
the Master so, Jesus, thorn-crowned and crucified, is 
a better portion than all the kingdoms of this world, 
with all their splendor and glory and joy,—but with- 
out the Man of Sorrows beneath whose bitter cross 
every sore-stricken heart may find rest and shelter, 
and the power of an endless life. 





THE DISCLOSING POWER OF DARKNESS. 


We are accustomed to think and to speak of the 
disclosing power of light; but we do not sufficiently 
consider the disclosing power of darkness. All forees 
have their twofold workings; and it is important to 
bear this fact in mind, if we would realize the possi- 
bilities and the perils of any fore:—in its practical 
influence and tendencies. Light tends to conceal, as 
well as to disclose. Darkmess tends to disclose, as 
well as to conceal. To ignore the disclosing tendencies 
of darkness, is to fail of apprehending a truth of mani- 
fold importance. To recognize those tendencies, is 
to put new light into darkness. 

A glare of light coming suddenly into one’s eyes, 
is blinding. Everybody can see that. He who would 


look at the sun, must have smoked glass before his 


eyes. Entering a brilliantly lighted room of an even- 


| ing, one involuntarily closes, or shades, his eyes, in 
order that he may gain power to see. 
) 


Nature ar- 
ranges that the pupil of the eye—in man as in the 
lower animals—shall contract in the light, and ex- 
pand in the darkness; as if in illustration of the 
concealing power of light, and the disclosing power 
of darkness. The ancient Egyptians emphasized this 
truth, when they gave to their great Sun-god the name 
Again they made this 
‘truth more specific and explicit, when they called 
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that god Amen-Ra; Ra being the physical sun, while | 
Amen represented his spiritual personality. The. 
very sun itself in the daily, heavens, they looked upon 

as a concealer of much that only darkness; could 
reveal, This is a principle as true, and as potent, in 
our common life, as it was in the early mythology of 
Egypt. 

A landscape is never seen at its best, it is never 
best seen, at broad noonday. When the sunlight 
pours down upon mountain and hill and meadow, and 
no shadow lengthens anywhere, the diversity and 
variety of the scenery is practically concealed from 
the observer’s sight. But when the sun declines, and 
the shadows increase, the mountain-side shows new 
crags and fissures, the hill-tops stand out in fresh 
relief, and the meadow discloses wavy undulatings of 
surface, that were not perceived before. Every rock 
and hollow and tree has a distinctness not attained to 
while the concealing sun was over them all. So i: 
comes to pass, “ that at evening time there shall be | 
light ;” and that with the growing darkness there is 
progress in sure disclosure, near and far. 


It is much, in the mental and moral world, as in 
the world of nature, Men’s realest selves are not 
seen in the light, but in the darkness, Men do not 
show themselves as they are, out in the sunlight of 
the public resorts; but in the shadow of their own 
homes, or of some place of retirement from the world’s 
concealing light-blaze: not in the glare of noon-day, 
but in the gloaming of the disclosing night. The 
human mind, like the pupil of the human eye, seems 
to contract in the light, and to expand in the dark- 
ness. Hearts open to each other in the shadows of 
evening, as they cannot, by any possibility, at mid- 
day. Those who have never talked together after 
nightfall, do not know each other fully, Real friends 
are sure to have memories of evening walks and talks, 
and of mutual soul-revealings when the night had 
shut about them, whereby they came to see eye to eye 
in the disclosures of the darkness. 

It was this truth which prompted Dr, Thomas 
Arnold to say, as a teacher, that he never felt abso- 
lutely sure of a boy until he had slept with him; that 
he could never be confident that that boy had opened 
all his heart to him, so long as they two were in the 
concealing light of the busy world ; but, when they were 
all by themselves in the shadows of the inner chamber, 
then the night would be light about them, and the 
teacher could see the scholar as he was. So it is in 
every sphere of influence and of action. Darkness 
will disclose much that light tends to conceal. ; 

It is in the higher spiritual realms, as in the lower. 
God himself can be seen in the darkness, as he can- 
not be in the light. His loved ones can commune 
with him in the shadow, as they cannot in the glare. 
“Clouds and darkness are round about him ;” and 
the child of God who is most favored of God, “shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” Not in 
the blaze of prosperity’s sunlight, but in the gloaming 
of the dusk of sorrow and of trial, can the child of 
God see the face of God, and have those disclosures 
of God’s love which only the darkness brings. 

There is an instinctive shrinking from the gloom of 
darkness. Man loves, “the garish day,” and wants 
to walk by sight, not faith. Even the large-minded 
prophet calls out to his God, “ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory;” although the answer of God must be 
inevitably : “ Thou canst not see my face: for man 
shall not see me and live.” And when the warmest 
hearted of the disciples have been called to a sight of 
the transfiguration glories of their Lord, they have 


the covering cloud shuts out all the world save Christ | 


and his chosen witnesses. 

God’s chiefest glories in the heavens are never seen 
in the day-time.“ The ‘showers of refreshing never 
fall from a clea? sky. Not in the open mart, but in 
the secret chamber, God promises to meet his trustful 
suppliant, with a disclosure of answered prayers. 


“© weary soul! that yet with willing feet 

Wouldst tread o’er many a hard and rugged way 
In uncomplaining toil, and never stay 

Until within His court thine eyes should meet 

The splendor of His look,—to thee be sweet 
That kindly word He spake : ‘ Unto me pray, 
Not as the hypocrites in blaze of day, 

In public paths, or in the open street ; 

But in thy closet kneeling, there within, 
Unto me make thy prayer, to me thy moan ; 
And I will hear in heaven, where I abide. 

Lo! I will bring thee cleansing for thy sin, 
Yea, we together shall commune alone ; 
Shut thou thy door,—heaven’s gate will open wide.’” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are a good many points in the Bible story which 
are notmade entirely clear in the text itself. Concern- 
ing these points, there will inevitably continue to be 
differences of opinion ; unless some added information 
be gained from trustworthy outside sources. For our- 
selyes we are quite incompetent to settle the quistions 
which from time to time arise at these debatable points ; 
yet we are glad of the interest in the subject which 
prompts to their discussion. For this reason, we wel- 
come the following from a New York reader : 


I always read the editorials and articles in The Sunday 
School Times with pleasure ; and I consider the information I 
receive from them of great value to me as a teacher. I there- 
fore ask your opinion as to the correctness of the statement in 
Dr. Gersoni’s recent article (on “Traces of the Levitical Law 
in the First Temple”). He says that “ no iron tools were used in 
hewing the stones of the edifice ””—referring to the temple ; and 
he quotes 1 Kings 6 : 6 (where he evidently means the seventh 
verse). But 1 Kings 6:7; 5:17; 6: 36 will prove that there 
were hewn stones used in the construction of the temple. There 
may not have been any used in the construction of the altar, in 
obedience to the command given in Exodus 20 : 25, and Deu- 
teronomy 27:5. In 1 Kings 6:7, we find that all materials 
were prepared before being brought to the place. I do not 
think there is any necessity for the inference that rough stones 
were used, 


The Bible text does not show whether or not the 
stones hewn at the quarry were hewn by iron tools. The 
Jewish tradition, however, as preserved in the Talmud, 
says that the hewing was done without iron. Rabbi 
Gersoni seems to incline to that opinion ; and there is 
certainly nothing in the Bible which forbids its correct- 
ness ; even though there be only tradition in its support. 


It was a correspondent from South Carolina who 
wanted to learn about some book concerning hymn- 
writers and their hymns. We responded to his request; 
and now there comes an added word on this subject 
from a venerable clergyman in Connecticut, who has 
pleasant memories of early days in South Carolina, and 
who finds pleasure in reading about hymns and the stories 
of their writing. He says: 


Having commenced my ministry in South Carolina, I am 
interested in everything, especially of a religious nature, from 
that region. Will you allow me to direct the attention of your 
correspondent particularly to one of the collections of hymns 
which you name “Story of the Hymns, by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, published by the American Tract Society.” There is 
no devotional book in my library which is more often taken 
from the shelf than “Story of the Hymns.” Many of the 
hymns have a story, and the story adds greatly to the interest 
of the hymn ; for example, Cowper’s “ God moves in a myste- 
rious way;” Bishop Heber’s “ From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains ;” Mrs. Brown’s “I love to steal awhile away ;”’ and, to 
name no more, Ray Palmer’s “ My faith looks up to thee.” 
I have been accustomed to beguile the tedium of sleepless 





“ feared, as they entered into the cloud ” of God’s re- | 
vealings. So, also, with every weak and trembling | 
believer, in the daily life of his earthly experiences. | 
He longs to see the shining face of the Lord, in its 


hours in long winter nights by repeating hymns, and I recom- 
mend it as a recipe for insomnia. My favorite missionary 
hymn is “ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” To still the 
tumult of the soul under the mysteries of Providence, a hymn 
often read by the pastor of my boyhood, “‘ Wait, O my soul, 


soul-blinding brillianey, He fears as he enters into | tty Maker’s will,” and that wonderful hymn of Ray Palmer, 
- nd a ; ” > a “ec 
a cloud of trial and sorrow, out of which the very voice | ae atk eae ae 


of God is sounding to him, | 


been an inexpressible joy, and of devout and, he hopes, humble 


But he can never have | thankfulness to God, from the inspiration of whose Spirit he 


such glimpses of the glory of the Lord, as when he is cannot doubt it game.” How many hearts it has cheered in 


covered by the shadowing hand of the Lord, in the | life 2™4 comforted im death! Next to the Bible there is no 
cleft of the rock of God’s providences, prey: can | reading so quickening as hymns, which catch and give with 


; “ee | the charm of poetry (with which the Bible itself abounds) the 
never be in such spiritual nearness to God, as when | very spirit of the Bible, 








“I WILL FEAR NO EVIL.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY THE.REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


Yea! our Shepherd leads, with gentle hand, 
Along.this pilgrim-land,— 
This night-enshadowed wold, 
His little flock safe to their fold. 
Hallelujah ! 


When his carelings wander in the dark, 

This Shepherd true doth mark, 

And of his grace divine, 

He bids a friendly star to shine. 
Hallelujah ! 


Safe he leads us out from deathly gloom, ae 

To greenest meadow-bloom,— 

To waters flowing free, 

Life-welling to eternity. : 
Hallelujah ! 


Down on us his eyes with pity look. 

His gentle shepherd-crook 

Doth trust and comfort bring. 

Himself keeps watch unwearying. 
Hallelujah ! 


Yea! he is the faithfullest and best. 
Our fold itself doth rest 
Within those arms of his, 
Whose very name Compassion is. 
Hallelujah! 





PERSONAL MEMORIES OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


BY J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


The following reminiscences are “ put down” at the 
personal request of my old-time friend, the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times; but for this request, I should 
never have thought of giving them a place on any 
printed page. 

My first interview with “ Mr. Grant” was in a Du- 
buque (Iowa) hotel one Sunday morning in the winter 
of 1859 and 1860. I was at that time pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Galena, and had gone 
to Dubuque the night before on an “exchange” with 
the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of that 
city, the Rev. Robert Laird Collier. Coming down- 
stairs on Sunday morning, I stood for a few minutes by 
the stove in the office of the hotel, where a gentlemen, 
whom I did not recognize, saluted me. “I hear you 
preach, Mr. Vincent, every Sunday,” he said; “I live 
in Galena, and my name is Grant.” _ 

I had at one time been in correspondence with the 
speaker’s father concerning the occupancy of the Cov- 
ington (Ky.) pulpit; but this Mr. Grant, the son, I had 
never met. We at once entered into conversation, and 
the stirring questions of the day soon occupied our atten- 
tion. I was greatly surprised at the intelligence of my 
newly discovered parishioner. He seemed to under- 
stand and to be deeply interested in national affairs, and 
discussed men and parties, perils and possibilities, with 
great ease, and with remarkable sense and ability. The 
conversation was continued for half an hour or more, 
and I was surprised to find that I had a man of such 
force and thoughtfulness in my congregation; for he 
assured me that since his arrival in Galena he had regu- 
larly attended church, 

As he stood by the stove that winter morning, with 
his broad shoulders slightly stooped, his compact head 
and calm but emphatic manner, I then and there com- 
pared him in my thought to the familiar picture of the 
great Napoleon; and on my return to Galena I told my 
wife of the discovery and the comparison. I did not 
during the first interview learn, nor had I before known, 
that he had been in the army. 

The Mississippi River at that season was full of ice; 
and as my wife had been somewhat anxious about my 
crossing it late on Saturday evening, and as Mr. Grant 
was to return to Galena that morning, I asked him to 
call at the parsonage and relieve her solicitude. This 
service he promptly rendered. After that I watched 
carefully the pew where my parishioner sat ; and I found 
him to be a most helpful listener, giving close attention 
to the sermon from beginning to end; and it was nota 
little flattering to my professional pride when, four years 
later, at City Point, General Grant introduced me to 
President Lincoln, saying, “Mr. Vincent was my pastor 
in Galena, and I do not think I missed one of his ser- 
mons while J lived there.” This apparent praise of the 
preacher was simply an unconscious tribute to the con- 
scientiousness and reverence of the hearer. 

Galena is a city set on a hill. It rises from the river 
side, climbs the steep declivity, and crowns the lofty 
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summit. One who travels much through its streets | thing big.” When, in 1865, I reminded her of this 
must mount many steep stairways. From the front door | remark, she said brightly: “I knew there was something 
of my church to the front door of the parsonage just | in him, if he only had a chance along with those other 
behind it, there were between eighty and one hundred | fellows.” Mrs. Grant’s insight into her husband’s char- 
steps to climb. About fifty steps more brought Mr. | acter, her beautiful domestic qualities, her freedom from 
Grant to the level on which, a short distance back from prétense, her habitual simplicity, her devotion to hus- 
the brow of the hill, his own house stood. We often band and children, and the manner in which she has 
climbed these steps together, lingering on the frequent 


missioned protectors of the earth and of the gardens of 
Paradise. 

Two measures are adopted in securing the protection 
of a garden ; namely, walling and watching. In the first 
case, a high stone wall is built around the garden (Prov. 
24:31), The material is stone, because more plentiful 





escaped the hardening influence of public life, render 


and available than wood. In the second case, a watch- 
man or keeper guards the garden (Song of Songs 1: 6). 


and wélcome landings for conversation on the news of 
the day and the prospects of the nation. What a pity 


that one cannot sufficiently foreknow the career of a | honor, and affection, during all the remaining years of | at intervals during his tours of inspection (Isa. 1: 8). 


hero, to keep a record of his sayings in such moods of | 


frankness and enthusiasm! I always loved to meet Mr. 
Grant,—“the Captain” as I occasionally heard him 


called; and more than once I saw him with the old | agree with him.” 


blue army overcoat which has gone into history. I did 


not again think of the Napoleonic comparison instituted | When, on his return to Galena, he was offered by the 


at the first interview in Dubuque. I was too much 


interested in the simple-hearted, intelligent, friendly self and friends for the trip through Wisconsin, he | as to very many things being secured through his office. 


invited as his companions, not the new and distinguished 


neighbor whom I respected and loved. He lived a quiet 


| 
| 


life; was, as I understood, a clerk in his father’s leather | 


store; had never succeeded very well in business; had 


her altogether admirable, and deserving of public sym- | About the centre of the garden is built a branch or reed 
pathy in these days of her grief; and of public respect, | sheltering-place, to which the watchman resorts for rest 


her life. “I used to believe in slavery,” she said, on her Sometimes both methods of protection are adopted. But 
way to Galena that day in 1865; “ but Mr. Grant says | the garden being usually very large, and the expense of 
all that state of things has been forever changed, and I | building a wall great, consequently protection is gen- 
erally secured by means of awatchman. The watchman 
General Grant was noted for his loyalty to old friends. | may be the owner of the garden himself, or a member of 
| his family, or a person hired for the purpose. The watch- 
North-western Railroad the use of a private car for him- | man figures quite largely in the East, protection or safety 


The protection in some instances, generally when the 
associates who had been drawn towards him by the suc- | garden is a small one, is seeured by means of a hedge of 
cesses of his career, but the old friends and cronies who | plants of the cactus family, most commonly the prickly 








been in the army, and was an exeellent man, who went 
to church and sent his children to Sunday-school. That 
was all I knew of him. 

On the breaking out of the war, Captain Grant pre- | 
sided at the first war meeting in Galena. He soon left 
with a company of men for Springfield ; and on the occa- 
sion of their departure I was requested to deliver the 
farewell address;—an address to which he kindly alluded 
when, four years later, he sent a message to me in Chi- 
cago, asking me to go with him to Galena for the grand 
reception which that faithful old city was eager to give 
the returning chieftain. The ride from Chicago to 
Galena, on the day of the return in 1865, is memorable. A 
special train of elegant drawing-room cars had been pro- 
vided for the invited guests. Every station was crowded 
with enthusiastic people to greet the great conqueror. 
At Galena the demonstrations were most hearty. The 
crowd was immense. There was a touch of neighborly 
affection and pride in the expression of their welcome. 

On the way, the general asked me to be his spokesman 
in Galena. He said: “ Mr. Washburne will deliver the 
address of welcome. I want you to answer for me. I 
don’t care to speak myself. I do not say that I cannot 
speak; but you may say for me that never having been 
accustomed to making public addresses, I do not think 
it well to begin now. Tell the people how thankful I 
am for their welcome, and tell them that I shall con- 
sider Galena as my home for the future.” These 
thoughts he desired me to express for him. I attempted 
it, but never wish again to represent another man on the 
platform. I did the best that I could, but was embar- 
rassed at the time, and much more embarrassed in the 
remembrance of it. And it was to me a little more than 
amusing to have a friend of mine from the neighbor- 
hood, an “ old countryman,” say to me in the afternoon, 
as he clasped my hand heartily: “ Weel, Mr. Vencen’, 
ye blatted fur the gineral th’ day.” : 

People have now come to know that General Grant 
was an admirable conversationalist. In private, he 
always spoke with ease, never hesitating fora word. On 
the car that day, he gave me with great freedom his 
opinion of the leading men of the times: Sherman (who 
was just at that time speaking a little too much for his 
own good, whom General Grant ably defended) ; Sheri- 
dan, Stanton, Rawlins, Lincoln, and others. He paid 
tribute to General Sherman’s honesty and enthusiasm, 
and to General Sheridan’s dash and brilliancy. Of 
Lincoln, among other things, he said: “ I have learned 
to love him. He is a wonderful man.” 

When we reached the station at Galena, the General 
seemed positively timid. Mrs. Grant had to urge hjm 
to show himself to the crowds that climbed up on the 
platform to see him. “They want tosee you, Mr. Grant. 
Why don’t you give them a chance?” Like an obedient 
husband, he drew near the end of the car, and bowed 
and blushed as any modest maiden might do. 

Mrs. Grant always appreciated the ability of her hus- 
band. On the day of his departure for Springfield in | 
1861, after the public farewell at the railway station, I | 
called with my wife at the Grant home, and had a con- | 
versation with Mrs. Grant. In those days, she defended 
slavery. Indeed, I think that at that time she owned 
one or more slaves in St. Louis. We had a short dis- 
cussion on the general subject of slavery, I being a Lin- 
coln Abolitionist. I ended the harmless tilt between 
pastor and parishioner by saying: “ Well, Mrs. Grant, 
I hope your husband will be preserved, and will be 
brought to you again in safety ;” to which she replied 
with a pleasant smile, but with much emphasis: “ Dear 
me! I hope he will come back a major-general, or some: 


in the ante-bellum days had given cheer to his humble 
life as a clerk on Main Street. Simple-hearted, sincere, 
and affectionate, he was always loyal to those whom he 
had once loved. 

The General was a faithful Methodist in opinion and 
preference. I think he never joined the church, but 
was always devoted to it, ‘‘ He never can be anything 
else,” his wife once said to me. He was a man reverent 
and full of faith. One night in Washington, before his 
election as President, I said to him: “I saw the other 
day in a religious paper the statement that of all our 
generals you were the only one who made no allusion, 
or but slight allusion, to a divine Providence, in our 
days of national danger.” He replied promptly: “ Dur- 
ing the war there was so much said in official proclama- 
tions, by the other side, about God and his purposes, that 
I thought it might be better to say less in public; but,” 
he added, “‘in all my campaigns, I have seen the pres- 
ence of a more than human wisdom, without which I 
could have done but little; and where I have failed in 
my plans, I have seen that the results were better for 
the nation than if my plans had succeeded.” 

I have neither time nor space to extend these remi- 
niscences. Grant wasa man of marvellous personal power. 
He had great magnetic force; but there was in him a 
mystic psychological energy that gave him a peculiar 
hold on all whotruly knew him: He was a man of clear 
insight into the quality of men, and of unrelenting pur- 
pose; while his amiability and gentleness made one’s 
love for him fervent, tender, and unchanging, much like 
one’s love for a noble and gentle woman. 

He was wise, honorable, firm, affectionate, and faith- 
ful; and while I am not a hero-worshiper, and while I 
have not for years been thrown into the society of this 
great General, I can appreciate all the tributes paid to 
his memory ; and I humbly thank the great Ruler of men 
that it was my privilege to know at one time in his life, 
and to be thrown into warm personal relations with, one 
of the greatest of the great men who, under Divine direc- 
tion, have carved out the channels of modern history, 
and made true men prouder to be men. 


Chautauqua, New York. 





ORIENTAL GARDENS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN G. LANSING, D.D. 


The two prominent and radical ideas connected with 
an Oriental garden are protection and productiveness. 

The word for garden is the same in Hebrew and Ara- 
bic. The primary meaning of this. word is to cover, 
conceal, hide. From this primary comes a secondary 
meaning having a twofold application as to a garden; 
namely, first, that which is covered in the sense of being 
itself surrounded or protected ; and, second, that which 
covers, conceals, deeply shadows the ground by reason 
of the abundance and luxuriance of its foliage. 

From the radical word come the corresponding Hebrew 





that by which a person is concealed, covered, protected. 
The Kuran calls the gardens of Paradise emphatically 
The Gardens. They are so called because the various 
delights prepared therein for mankind are largely con- 
cealed in the present state of existence. The Genii, 
about which we read, especially in The Kuran and The 
Thousand and One Nights, derive their name from this 
same word. They are so called, first, as being spiritual 
beings, who are concealed from the senses, or who con- 
ceal themselves from the senses; or, second, as being a 
species of the angels, who were the guardians or com 





and Arabic derivatives signifying a shield or armor, as | 


| pear, which is at the same time fruit-bearing (Isa. 5 : 5). 
The fullest scriptural descriptions of an Oriental garden 
are contained in The Song of Songs, especially at 4: 
12-16 and 5: 1, where the description opens with a refer- 
ence to this radical idea of protection: “A garden 
inclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a 
fountain sealed.” . 
This system of protection is to secure the garden 
against incursions on the part of robbers or wild beasts 
(Lam. 2:6). It also separates or marks off that part of 
the land which is subject to especial care and cultivation 
(Gen. 2: 8,16). It also indicates that portion in which 
the owner has a more peculiar, jealous, and unshared 
interest (Song of Songs 4: 16; 8: 12). The applications 
of the above facts will readily suggest themselves when 
the term “garden” is considered as a scriptural figure, 
as that to which the people of God are compared as in 
Isaiah 5:7, or as that which is used typically of the 
individual lover of God as in the Song of Songs. The 
same comparisons and types are similarly employed in 
Arabic poetry. 
_ The garden is located about some natural spring, or 
by a stream (Psa. 1: 3; Song of Songs 4: 15). In 
Damascus, the courts of the houses of the wealthier— 
about which are built the compartments of the dwelling 
—are. oftentimes cultivated as miniature gardens, in the 
midst of which is a fountain (Esth.1:5). In Egypt, 
where there is no rain, and where the water of all the 
wells is brackish, everything is dependent upon the Nile. 
The greater portion of the cultivated soil is watered and 
fertilized by the natural annual inundation of the Nile. 
At other seasons of the year, especially summer, the 
fields and gardens in the vicinity of the river, and some 
other lands, are irrigated artificially, by means of various 
kinds of machines. The kind of machine that is almost 
always employed in the irrigation of the gardens of 
Egypt is called the sakiyeh, It consists of a vertical 
wheel, which raises the water in earthen pots attached 
to cords, and forming a continuous series; a second ver- 
tical wheel fixed to the same axis, with cogs; and a 
large, horizontal, cogged wheel, which, being turned by 
a pair of animals, or by a single beast, puts in motion 
the two former wheels and the earthen pots. The water 
thus raised to the surface of the ground is carried to 
various parts of the garden by means of small channels. 
This is the modern and almost only method employed 
for irrigating gardens in Egypt. In Deuteronomy 11: 
10, we read: “For the land, whither thou goest in to 
possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst 
it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs.” Various ex- 
planations have been given of this “ watering with the 
foot.” In view, however, of what has just been described, 
the most natural and reasonable explanation, as well as 
that which best satisfies the context, is to regard “ foot” 
here as used by metonymy for cattle or beast ; just as we 
| say, with respect to a person’s possessions in cattle, that 
| he has so'many head. This explanation, besides being 
supported by the context, where natural methods of irri- 
| gation are contrasted with artificial methods, is also sup- 
| ported by the usages of the cognate Arabic, where the 
| word for foot, corresponding precisely with the Hebrew 
word, is thus used metonymically for cattle or beasts. 
| An Oriental garden comprises much more than an 
| Occidental garden. It is usually much larger. It con- 
| tains trees, and groves of trees as well as smaller plants. 
There are groves or clusters of palms, figs, pomegranates, 
oranges, etc.; lines of grape-vines, prickly pears, ete. ; 
ag well as numerous smaller plants celebrated especially 
on account of the perfumes exhaled by them, or ex: 
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tracted from them for commercial purposes (Song of 
Songs 4: 13,14). A garden devoted entirely to the cul- 
cure of grapes is called, by distinction, a vineyard. 
V'hus in the lesson (1 Kings 21 : 1, 2), where we have the 
“ vineyard,” and the “ garden of herbs,” that is, a gar- 
den of rich and varied foliage; so also Amos 4: 9, 

An Oriental garden differs from an Occidental garden 
in that less importance is attached to order and arrange- 
ment, and more to the best places and methods to pro- 
cure greater growth and productiveness. Accordingly, 
in an Oriental garden there are seldom to be found 
plants which are there simply because they are rare or 
exotics, or simply because they are pleasing to the eye. 
The few exceptions to this are, for the most, gardens that 
have been recently laid out by European florists, or 
following European ideas; as, for example, the present 
Ezbakiych garden in Cairo, and the garden surrounding 
the royal palace at Gezireh near Cairo, constructed by 
ex-Khedive Ismaeel, The genuine Oriental garden, 
like some to be seen about Jaffa, like the old one at the 
end of the Shubra road near Cairo, as well as that at 
Heliopolis, like the vast natural gardens of Arabia Felix, 
which surpass anything to be seen in the world,— 
make prominent /ururiant growth and productiveness 
And so, besides the principal and specific reason men- 
tioned, Ahab’s proposition to Naboth was an insult in 
another sense. Naboth’s vineyard was productive in 
one of the most noble kinds of fruit. Ahab wanted it 
more especially for a garden of rich and varied foliage. 
The prominent Oriental idea, the idea of productiveness, 
fruitfulness, was ignored, or made altogether subordinate. 

The prominent idea of an Oriental garden is utility ;— 
utility associated with beauty, utility never sacrificed to 
beauty, utility in the way of, productivenes, fruitfulness 
(Gen. 2. 16; Song of Songs 4.13; 6:2; Jer. 29: 5, 28). 
The utility of an Oriental garden is exhibited and 
developed especially in two or three respects. First, 
fruit-bearing. The garden abounds with trees pro- 
ducing fruit, such as the date palm, fig, orange, pome- 
granate, mulberry, sycamore, lime, besides many other 
fruits, and oftentimes vegetables. Second, perfumes. It 
is well known how exceedingly fond Orientals are of 
aromatics, sweet-smelling perfumes; and how by them 
the same are delicately compounded and extensively 
used. It is also well known what an extensive use and 
what an important significance incense, sweet-smelling 
perfumes, had in the ceremonial worship of the ancient 
Hebrews. Accordingly Oriental gardens were and are 
devoted in a considerable portion to the rearing of 
plants, both exhaling perfume as they stood in the gar- 
den and producing various aromatics as articles of com- 
merce. Third; The trees and plants of an Oriental 
garden are, in many cases, made to serve various other 
useful objects, as, for example, the date palm, the uses 
of which are very many, so that a person who owns 
twenty date-palm trees alone, is considered to be not 
badly of Arabic poetry celebrates three hundred uses 
which the date palm serves, 

The cultivation and development of the garden to 
reach the highest degree of productiveness is constantly 
and variously sought in Oriental lands, and attained 
with remarkable degrees of success, The methods and 
implements of garden husbandry are to a considerable 
extent primitive and imperfect, This is well known; 
but it is not equally well known how wonderful are 
those conditions of nature in Oriental lands which more 
than make up for deficiencies in human art. Thus, in 
Syria, the many natural fountains, the topography of 
the land, ete.; in Egypt, the character of the soil, the 
action of the Nile upon and through the soil, the fer- 
tilizing deposits brought down by the Nile during its 
annual inundation, the heavy dews, etc.; and in most 
Oriental lands, the tropical character of the climate, the 
uniformity of the temperature, and various other natural 
conditions, securing the development, productiveness, 
and luxuriant growth of plants. With these natural 
conditions, all are more or leas familiar; but with 
another condition of nature, serving greatly the same 
purpose, perhaps all are not equally well acquainted. 
It is mentioned with remarkable scientific accuracy in 
Song of Songs 4: 16, where we read “ Awake, O north 
wind; and come, thou south ; blow upon my garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow out. Let my beloved come 
into his garden, and eat his pleasant fruits.” The north 
and south winds are wonderful agents in the Orient for 
promoting garden growth and fruitfulness. Three facts 
about these winds should be noticed. First, While the 
east and west winds are blighting, the north and south 
winds are very beneficent in their effects. The north 
wind is a strong, cool, refreshing wind, which has the 
effect of strengthening the root, fibre, growth, entire 
life of the plant. The south wind is a warm, soft, moist 





breeze, whose genial influence greatly tends to hasten 
growth, to ripen fruit, to draw forth the perfume of 
flowers. Second, The north and south winds are very 
remarkable, on account of the abundant fertilizing 
moisture and particles which they carry about. This 
was known and appreciated in the earlier years of 
human history. Later it became known to and cele- 
brated by the Greeks at the time of the military expedi- 
tions of Alexander the Great to India. Third, Wind 
blows from a colder to a warmer point. A map of 
the eastern hemisphere shows us that an immense 
amount of land lies north of the equator, and an immense 
amount of sea lies south of the equator. From April 
to October, therefore, the Jand lying north of the equa- 
tor gets fiercely heated up by the torrid sunshine; and 
consequently a strong wind is brought in from the sea, 
blowing steadily through this half of the year from the 
south. From October to April, the sun shines more 
intensely over the ocean lying to the south; and conse- 
quently a strong wind sets from land to sea, blowing 
with similar steadiness, through this other half of the 
year, from the north. And so the strengthening, fertiliz- 
ing, fructifying north and south winds are also the 
uniform, prevailing, constantly blowing winds through- 
out the year, and year after year. And so the Oriental 
garden grows, develops, abounds with constant and luxu- 
riant productiveness. 

The important application cannot be escaped when 
garden is used as a figure or type of the Lord’s people, 
or of the individual lover of God. The great point is, 
cultivation, growth, development, utility, productiveness, 
constantly and evermore. 


Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 





THE RIVER OF LOVE. 
BY THE REV. EPHER WHITAKER, D.D, 


What is this river that flows on its way? 
’Tis the river supernal, the river of love, 

Clearer than crystal, and brighter than day ; 
For it pours from the depth of the Fountain above, 


What will you add to this river so free, 

From the depth of your heart whence the springs overflow ? 
Pleasure or strife or deceit shall it be, 

To convert the sweet stream to a river of woe ? 


Here is the poison of passion and lust— 

Is it these that you cherish as objects supreme? 
Avarice hankers for treasures that rust, 

Will you pour these base elements into the stream ? 


Strong from the heart of the lover of power, 
Shall the ruinous tide of ambition rush in, 

Like the torrents that gather when thunder-storms lower, 
To befoul the pure river with a deluge of sin ? 


Nay ! let its channel be filled and o’erflow 
With compassion and goodness that ever prevail ; 
Surely the wisest most thankfully know 

That the joys of the generous never can fail. 


Deeply and wide let the river increase, 
With the streams of benevolence joining its course, 
Kindness and friendship and fondness for peace, 
In their swiftness and fullness displaying their force. 


Down from the heights rush the affiuents fair, 

That become the pure stream from the Fountain divine ; 
Unintermitting as praises and prayer, 

Let them pour in their floods and their forces combine. 
Thus may the river advance on its way, 

And unceasingly mirror the glorious skies, 
While on its banks in their goodly array, 

The fair dwellings of men and rich cities arise. 





LIVE AND HELP LIVE. 


BY RACHEL P, GREGORY. 


In a little speech, made some months ago, there was a 
suggestion which is worthy of a larger audience. 

The old maxim, “ Live and let live,” ought, said the 
speaker, to have an improved form among the Christian 
people. It should be rather, “ Live and help live.” The 
old version virtually says: “I can take care of myself, 
you may look out for yourself.” It suits well the} 
miserly millionaire, or the shrewd, hard-hearted man 
who is striving after millions. They may hold to that, 
and yet make the closest possible bargains, remembering 
always that business must not be mixed up with either 
friendship or religion. They hold that there is no 
excuse for any man to be poor or unfortunate, and point 
with scorn to this or that lazy, foolish fellow who has 
never gotten on well, but fail to tell you how much 
they have been the gainers by his lack of shrewdness or 
business cunning. 

To such as these it will be vain to suggest a new ver- 


Then, too, the word “help” itself causes a spasmodic 
tightening of the purse-strings; for what do selfish 
men so much detest as the constant appeals for money? 
—and that is the kind of “ help ” of which they naturally 
think. Poor souls! as-if this was the only kind of help 
which was worth the seeking of the giving. 

But to those ef us who really want to be Christ-like, 
instead of merely Christians in name, there is a fitting 
hint in the new version. 

There are so many ways of “helping to live,” that 
even the humblest and busiest and frailest of us need 
not lack for daily opportunity. Not that we shall so 
often be called upon to make those great sacrifices 
which are like mile-stones in our lives, but those “little 
deeds of kindness” which should mark the course of our 
every-day life. é , 

A kind work, a smile, a gentle pressure of the hand, 
when the dearest friend dare not intrude with a single 
word; who has not had his heart cheered by just such 
trifles as these? 

Sometimes we may be discouraged because we seem 
only to hinder where we most wish to help; but this will 
not excuse the laek of effort. ‘ 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens” is often best obeyed, 
not by lifting the burden from our friend’s shoulders 
upon our own, but by giving him strength and courage 
to carry it himself. 

Of necessity, some of the truest help will be all uncon- 
sciously given ; just as the artless child by its pratile or 
caress may turn away from sorrow and ¢are the thoughts 
of a wayworn pilgrim, whom all others had sought in 
vain to cheer. He who wears a happy, contented face, 
and strives for himself and for others to find the brightest 
side of everything in life, will unfailingly give much of 
such help. 

There are rare natures of whose sympathy even an 
utter stranger is instinctively aware. Such an one had 
ridden some squares in a street-car with a careworn old 
woman, when most of the passengers having left the car, 
conversation was opened by a question from the old 
woman as to how far it was to the insane asylum. Pres- 
ently she had told her fellow-traveler all the sad tale 
which filled her heart as she journeyed to visit a child 
who was shut up in that asylum, “worse than dead.” 
As she finished, the lady found that she had gone some 
distance past her home, but she did not regret that 
slight loss of time; for it was so evident that it had been 
a comfort to the burdened old soul to tell her grief to a 
sympathetic stranger. e 

This new version of an old maxim is, at least, worth a 
trial. Let us put it in use, and may it bear such rich 
fruit that we shall never wish to return to the old, 
selfish way. : 





OUR NEW LIFE. 
BY MISS 8 DE L. VAN RENSSELAER. 


It seems to me that the root of much of the opposition 
that men feel towards the doctrine—hard word and 
frightful bugbear, which terrifies so many, forgetting 
that it means only that simplest teaching from which 
comes our word, expressive of all that is most gentle and 
attractive, namely, “ docile”’—the doctrine, I say, of the 
new life in Christ, is that they feel they must be made 
all over new, without a vestige of their former self and 
individuality remaining. And this they shrink from. 
Naturally; who would not? Who, even to lose an 
inheritance of untold wealth, would consent to forego 
his own personality with all its dreams, its world of 
fancies into whose penetralia none can enter, that Ego 
which, with all its fauits and limitations, it could not 
profit us to lose for the gain of the whole world? We 
do love our old selves, in a way; and no man wants to 
lose himself even to get something inexpressibly better, 
if it is astranger. But if you can only get him to un- 
derstand that it is by following out the lines of his old 
nature,—that nature given him by God, meant to be pure 
and holy, following it out till it lands him on a higher 
plane,—you secure his sympathy at once. Not the lines 
of perverted nature. No! In the likeness of God, his 
moral image and likeness, created he them. Sin is the 
perversion of our nature from its proper ends and aims; 
it is not our natural condition. The soul ever pines for 
its true home in the bosom of the Father. “You may 
break, you may shatter the vase, if you will; but the 
scent of the roses will cling round itstill.” Every tender, 
gentle impulse, every yearning towards honor, righteous- 
ness, and truth, is a proof that the germs of the original 
nature, planted by God, remain. Let the heart once 
feel the first kindling spark of love towards the Father, 
and that new birth has begun,—that revivifying, invigo- 
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perfection of his redeemed and glorified nature the once 
erring, sinful man stands accepted before Him who cre- 
ated him. 

Men think that this new life is something strange, 
hard, and mysterious ; that it is some experience they 
must consciously go through; that there must be a great 
upheaval, a battle of the Titans, before the light can be 
brought out from the darkness. And thus, perhaps, it 
must be with some who have wandered so far out of the 
way into the wilderness, and found no city to dwell in, 
that nothing short of a thunderclap, with its revealing 
lightning glare, can suffice to show them the shepherd’s 
hut of safety. But with many,—ah, so many !—but a 
word, an earnest conviction, the willing answer of the 
heart’s highest impulses to the voice that is always call- 
ing, is all that is needed to transform lives of justice, 
truth, and honor which have, as yet, for their end, only 
self-improvement and the good of their fellow-men, and 
raise them up into the clearer, higher atmosphere of 
perfect consecration and the personal love of God. 

The personal love of God! That is a thing we so little 
realize. And yet the things of earth are but types and 
shadows of the heavenly realities. A man grows to love 
his friend. The first beginning of attraction and con- 
geniality warms and deepens to a positive attachment, 
perhups not dreamed of at first. Constant trial of faith 
ensures mutual dependence; the call for sympathy and 
aid is always heeded. And so the love grows, strength- 
ens, ripens, till from that tiny seed of slightest attraction 
have sprung forth delicate bud, gorgeous flower, and, at 
last, the noble, matured, ripened fruit, fit for, as Emerson 
has said, “ the paradise of God.” 

Is it necessary to draw the comparison? “Asa man 
talketh with his friend,” so will I talk with thee. Does 
our Lord demand impossibilities? Does He who said, 
“The earth bringeth forth .. . first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear,’ demand that confi- 
dence and trust and love shall spring like Minerva, full 
armed, from the head of Jove? 

He knoweth whereof we are made, and that even 
those his disciples, to whom he was most clearly re- 
vealed, often doubted and misunderstood, though, indeed, 
they never ceased to love him. 

But he asks us to give him the chance that we would 
give to any of our fellow-mortals who should come to 
us, saying: “I am thy friend; I have come a long way 
to seek thee, for we are alike; let me in, and let us 
acquaint ourselves, and be at peace.” Then, leaving to 
each the individuality he has given us, out of his mani- 
fold and many-.ided nature, sympathizing with each 
one with a comprehending love peculiarly belonging to 
that one alone, he will evolve that man’s nature along 
its own peculiar plane up to a richness and perfectness 
of development which shall be indeed a new life, a 
regeneration of his nature. And yet he will always be 
the same man; the divine germ was always there, but dor- 
mant; a latent fire, unevoked till the magical touch of 
divine sympathy called it forth. But what a difference! 

As that same man looks back upon his former life, 
guided, may hap, by strict motives of judgment, mercy, and 
truth,—the baptism of John, yet leaving him lonely in 
the wilderness, he will see the heavens opening, and, 
beyond, the glorious city of the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
seated there his Christ, his friend, with whom he walks 
here hand in hand in loving fellowship. Here and 
now that Friend is his one inalienable possession, the 
beginning of that knowledge of the love of God as} 
manifested to us by the divine man Christ; that love, of 
which, even through the ages of eternity, test and prove 
it as we may,. we shall never fully know the length 
and breadth and depth and height. 








FOR CHILDREN’ AT HOME. 


FUSSY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





How so pretty a name as Florence could gradually be 
merged into so ugly a nickname as “ Fussy,” was a thing 
which psople who were not acquainted with Florence 














Fay found it hard to understand. In fact, the process 
of change had been simple and natural. Floss and | 
Flossy the child had been called when a curly-headed | 
creature in the nursery. Then, as the peculiarities of | 
her character gradually showed themselves, the change 
from that to “Fussy” was easy enough. People are 
said to determine the shape of their own mouths by a 
gradual series of pouts or smiles or puckers; and, in 
like manner, people’s names sometimes alter to suit the 
circumstances of their owners. Now, Florence was fussy. 

When almost a baby, her bent toward neatneas re- 





vealed itself. She cried if there was a spot on her small 
hand or her white apron; nothing pleased her so much 
as to be equipped with a duster, and allowed to dust the 
chair-rungs, and whatever else came within her limited 
reach. Later on, it was her nurse’s pride to exhibit to 
visitors the child’s bureau drawers, and call attention to 
the fact that each sash and hair-ribbon was perfectly 
folded, and that the handkerchiefs, laid in a regular 
pile, had their marked corners exactly over each other. 
And when Florence grew to be fifteen, and had a room 
of her own, and no longer needed a nurse, all her 
appointments, and herself, kept the same air of precise 
exactitude. Her lesson-books never had a blot; her 
hair was always as smooth as glass; her slender fingers 
had a knack at keeping clean. It seemed as if dust 
dared pot cling to her dress or the toes of her boots, as 
it did to those of other children. 

Still, it was none of these traits that had won for 
Florence the name by which she was commonly known 
among her brothers and sisters; it was, that she was 
bound to make every one else conform to the same 
immaculate standard. She made her neatness a rod of 
offense tu others who were less neat, and, so to speak, 
scourged their vices with her virtues every hour of the 
day, in a manner which was highly disagreeable to all 
concerned. 

“Mamma, won't you remind papa about putting his 
india-rubbers into the coat-closet? Mamma, I wish 
you would tell Ruth not to leave her hair-pins loose 
on the bureau; it does look so badly. Mamma, ought 
Philip to hang his hat on Helen’s nail?” Such were 
the appeals which sounded continually in the ears of 
long-suffering Mrs, Fay. 

“You ought to be thankful that Philip hangs up his 
hat at all; some boys never do,” she would answer, 
calmly. 

“QO mamma, not really! 
mothers would make them.” 

“There are weightier matters than hats to consider,— 
temperance, justice, mercy, truth,” quoted Mrs, Fay, 
dreamily; then, rousing with amusement at Florence’s 
scandalized face, she added: “My dear Fuss, I like to 
have you neat; but, pray, don’t keep your neatness as a 
rod in pickle for all the rest of us. Don’t make Phil 
uncomfortable, and give him a distaste for home, because 
he hangs his hat up on a peg which you choose to call 
Helen’s.”’ P 

Florence went away feeling injured, and said to Helen, 
“Mamma is so easy! When I am married, I shall be a 
great deal more particular than she is! ” 

“Will you? Then I hope you’ll never be married; 
and I pity your husband dreadfully!” retorted Helen. 
“T think he’d be the most unhappiest man in the world.” 

“T shall make my children put up every one of their 
playthings as soon as they stop playing,” went on 
Florence; “and if they leave any of them about, I shall 
send them right off to the heathen children, and not let 
them have any more!” 

“My! Won’t they hate you! Do stop, Fussy; you 
make my back ache. I wouldn’t be your child, not for 
a thousand million dollars!” 

Now, neatness is an exquisite virtue; but “virtue 
carried to excess is fault;’? and Florence carried hers 
to such an excess that it became an actual stumbling- 
block, not only to her brothers and sisters, but to herself. 
She had much that was valuable in her character. She 
was kind, helpful, beautiful. She had a real talent for 
system and organization, and might have been a bless- 
ing and comfort at home, had she only learned to dis- 
tinguish between the little and the weighty, the important 
and the unimportant. A speck in her tumbler, a dusty 
spot on a table, disturbed and shocked her, for the mo- 
ment, as much as an act of cruelty or an unworthy deed. 
In fussing about small things, she often overlooked great 
ones; and in this way the balance and symmetry of her 
mental growth were interrupted, and her character did 
not mature and ripen as it should have done. 


There was, however, one saving influence in Florence’s 
life. One human influence, I mean; for the Divine 
influence which cares for us all, and wills for us all the 
best of good, cared also for this single childish soul 
among the million others which draw their life and 
impulse out of God’s great fountain of giving. The 
influence, I mean, was Florence’s love for her brother 
John. 

He was the oldest of the family, and had been away 
from home most of the time for some years,—at college 
first, and afterward at the seminary, where he was study- 
ing theology. Florence was his favorite sister. He had 
been particularly fond of her asa baby, and her grown-up 
faults annoyed him less than they did the others, because 
he had been less in contact with them. He was coming 


I should think their 


| friend and confidante. 


home at last for a long vacation, and Florence, who had ' 
a dim consciousness of unpopularity which sometimes 
made her uncomfortable, looked forward to al 
with delight. 

She put his room in exquisite order with her own 
hands, filled his vases with fresh flowers, and stuck tho 
pins in his pin-cushion in rows so exactly regular os to 
satisfy her own eye.-.For the first few days after he 
came she was very happy. John drove with her, talked 
over his plans, and made her feel that she was his chosen 
Florence was too busy and too 
content to fuss; but after a while habit asserted itself. 

“Who Aas been meddling with my table?”’ demanded 
John one morning. “TI left it exactly as I like to have 
it; but Bridget or somebody has stirred it all up, and I 
can’t find a thing I want.” 

“O John dear! it wasn't Bridget; it was I,” said 
Florence, perfectly satisfied with herself, notwithstand. 
ing her brother’s tone of annoyance. “ Your table waa 
in such disorder that I just arranged it a little. It isn’t 
stirred up, if you'll notice; it’s only tidied! See, I put 
all the pens in this little box, and the letters in a pile 
with an India-rubber band round them; and I laid the 
books on the top of the desk, and those loose sheets I 
put into this lower drawer.” 

“And all the marks shaken out of my references,” 
groaned John; “and all my letters sorted so as to lose 
their dates. Florence, I must say that I hope you will 
let my table alone in future. I have lost a whole morn- 
ing in consequence of this meddling of yours.” 


He was not intentionally unkind, but his tone hurt 
Florence a good deal. She went away with tears in her 
eyes. John saw or suspected them, and strove to be 
doubly affectionate when next they met; but his eyes 
were opening to her peculiarities, and, do what he would, 
he could not keep from being annoyed by them, nor 
could he conceal his annoyance. 

Little by little Florence found herself dropping away 
from the intimacy which she had so valued. John got 
into the habit of working with his door shut; when he 
went out he sometimes locked it, the reason being that 
he had an underlying dread that his sister might come 
in and meddle with his effects. Now and then, too, he 
forgot and called her “Fussy,” as the others did,—a 
thing he had neverdone before. Florence was too proud 
to complain; but she felt the change, and it made her 
unhappy,—so unhappy, that one night when she was just 
getting over a sick-headache, during which mamma has 
been especially kind, she opened her heart, and told her 
all her griefs. 

Mrs. Gay listened in silence till Florence had relieved 
herself by a full outpouring. 

“Dear Florence,” she said at last, “I have always 
been fearful of this. You love John, and he loves you; 
but love needs to be cultivated and watered very much 
as a plant does. Friends cannot long remain friends if 
one of them indulges in habits which fret and worry the 
other. They call themselves friends still, and they do 
their best; but, after all, they grow away from each 
other. This is what I fear will happen between you 
and John.” 

“ What do you mean, mamma? Do I worry John?” 

“Yes; by your constant little persecutions about neat- 
ness, your perpetual interference with his things. You 
have so much the habit of it that I suppose you scarcely 
notice when you do it; but men hate that sort of nag- 
ging, and John, with all his virtues, is a man! I can 
see that you vex him continually,—and you vex every- 
body else, too. My dear Flossy, I will tell you the 
plain truth now that we are on the subject: Your par- 
ticularity and constant fret about trifles which are not 
worth fretting about, make you the scourge of the family.” 

“Omamma! Howcan you? How can you?” cried 
poor Fussy, bursting into tears. 

“My darling, I can, because I love you. I want my 
Florence to grow up into a sweet, womanly womanhood, 
dainty and nice as a woman should be iu her personal 
habits, but with that charity for other people’s habits 


his arri 





which shall teach her tact in dealing with them. Don’t 
| cry, dear child; but go to sleep, and take this thought 
| to wake up with—no one has the ri good 
cisagreeable. If we love a thing, and b » be 
right, we should so live as to make ot ; 

| Florence never forgot this talk with her n 
| gave her a new point of view. It did not make her dif- 
| ferent from what she used to be all at once; but the 
| little germ was set to growing, aud in tinre it became a 


strong plant. Florence now keeps house for John, who 
is still unmarried. She looks like a happy girl, ‘and is 
more attractive than she used to be, because not so 
| primly regular; and it isa long time since any one called 
| her “ Fussy.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1885.] 


9. August 30.—The Story of Naboth. — 
10, September 6.— Elijah Transiated.........— +. 00+ e+ 
11, September 13.—The Shunammite’s Son... 
12 September ®.—Naaman the Syrian.... 





LESSON IX., “SUNDAY, AUGUST 30, 1885. 


TITLE : 


THE STORY OF NABOTH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 21; 4-19.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


4, And A’hib came into his 
house heavy and displeased be- 
cause of the word which Na’both 
the Jéz’‘re-el-ite had spoken to 
him: for he- had said, I will not 
give thee the inheritance of my 
fathers. And he laid him down 
upon his bed, and turned away 
his face, and would eat no bread. 

5. But Jéz’e-bél his wife came to 
him, and said unto him, Why is 
thy spirit so sad, that thou eatest 
no bread? 

6. And he said unto her, Be- 
cause I spake unto Na’both the 
Jéz’re-el-ite, and said unto him, 
Give me thy vineyard for money ; 
or else, if it please thee, I will give 
thee another vineyard for it: and 


REVISED VERSION. 


thers 


him, Why is thy spirit so sad, 
that thou eatest no bread? 


I spake unto Naboth the Jezre- 





he answered, I will not give thee 
my vineyard. 

7. And Jéz’e-bél his wife said | 
unto him, Dost thou now govern | 
the kingdom of Is‘ra-el? arise, | 
and eat bread, and let thine heart | 
be merry: I will give thee the vine- 
yard of Na’both the Jéz’re-el-tte, 

8.80 she wrote letters in i 
hib’s name, and sealed them with | 
his seal, and sent the letters unto | 
the elders and to the nobles that | 
were in his city, dwelling with | 
Na’both. 


saying, Proclaim a fast, and set | 
Na/both on high among the peo- 
ple: 

10, And set two men, sons of 
BWli-al, before him, to bear wit- 
ness against him, saying, Thou 
didst blaspheme God and 
king. .Ant then carry him 
and stone him, that he may dite. 

11, And the men of his city, 


who were the inhabitants in his 
city, did as Jé2z’e-bél had sent unto 
them, and as it was written in the 
letters which she had sent watp 
them. 

12. They y roelaimed a fast, and 
set Na'both on high among the 
people. 

13. And there came in two men, 
children of Bé'li-al, and sat before 
him: and the men of Béli-al wit- 
nessed against him, even against 
Na’both, in the presence of the 
poople, saying, Na’both did blas- 
pheme God and the king. Then 
they carried him forth out of the 
city, and stoned him with stones, 
that he died. 

14, Then they sent to Jéz’e-bél, 
saying, Na’both is stoned, and is 
dead. 

16. And it came to pass, when 
Jéz’e-bél heard that Na’both was 
stoned, and was dead, that Jéz’e- 
bel said to A’hab, Arise, take pos- 
session of the vineyard of Na’both 
the Jéz’re-el-ite, which he refused 
to give thee for money: for Na*- 
both is not alive, but dead, 

16. And it came to pass, when 
Ahad heard that Na’both was 
dead, that A‘hib ruse up to go 
down to the vineyard of N&’both 
the Jéz’re-el-ite, to take possession 
of it. 

17. And the word of the Lorp 


saying, 

18 Arise, go down to meet 
A’hébd king of Ys'ra-el, which és 
Yn Sa-mi’ri-a: behold, he ts in the | 
vineyard of Ni’both, whither he | 
is gone down to possess it. 

19, And thou shalt speak unto 
him, saying, Thus saith the Lorp, | 
Hast thou killed, and also taken 
possession? And thou shalt speak | 
unto him, saying, Thus saith the 
Lorp, In the place where dogs | 
licked the blood of Na’both shall | 
dogs lick thy blood, even thine | 








not give thee my vineyard. | 
7 


the kingdom of Israel? arise, 
and eat bread, 


1 Kings 21: 4-19 
.2 Kings 2. 1-16 
.«2 Kings 4: 18-37 | 


4 And Ahab came into his house 
heavy and displeased because 
of the word which Naboth the 
Jezreelite had spoken to him: 
for he had said, I will not give 
thee the inheritance of my fa- 

And he laid him down 
upon his bed, and turned away 
his face, and would eat no 

5 bread. But Jezebel his wife |v 
came to him, and said unto 


6 And he said unto her, Because | 


And Jezebel his wife said unto | 
him, Dost thou now govern 


and let thine 


LESSON PLAN. 


Lesson Topic: God‘ess Covetousness Destroying. 


The King’s Happiness, vs. 4-6. 
2. The King’s Subject, vs. 7-16. 
3. The King Himself, vs. 17-19. 





Lesson OUTLINE: {2 


Dairy Home Reaptnas: 


M.—1 Kings 21: 4-19. Godless covetousness rebuked. 
T.—1 Kings 20: 35-48; 21:1-3, The godless king rebuked. 
W.—1 Kings 21: 20-29. The godless king humbled. 

T. —1 Kings 22: 29-40. The godless king destroyed. 

F. —2 Kings 9: 24-37, The godless queen destroyed. 
$.—Micah 2: 1-13. The godlessness of covetousness. 
§.—Luke 12: 13-21. The peril of covetousness. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE KING’S HAPPINESS. 
1. Sinful Displeasure : , 
Ahab came into his house a and displeased (4). 


he king ... went to his house pnd Segieeset 0. Ringe: 43). 
For vexation killeth the toll _— sn Gob > 
(Isa. 57 : 21). 


| There is no , saith m 
| It pope e 
1, Sinful Covetousness: 


” ier he hod anil I will not give thee (4). 





at cod Geaonenen (Jonah 4:1), 


elite, and said unto him, Give | | Thou shalt not coret ... anything that fs thy neighbor's (Exod. 20: 17). 
me thy vineyard for money; increaseth that 

or else, if it please thee, I will 
give thee another vineyard for 
it: and he answered, I will 


| Woe to him that ye hen : 6) 
Govern, ... Se See eve Sa rk 7: 
Enact gies omy a 


ai Tim. 6 : 9). 
Tempted, when he is drawn away by his own lust (James 1 : 14). 
| @ Sinful Sympathy: 


Jezebel... said... Why is thy spirit so sad (5). 


y, Oson of the king, art thou thus lean (2 Sam. 13 : 4). 
The Thing said... Why is thy countenance sad fe 2:2). 
To know what this was, and why it was (Esth. 4 
1..‘ Ahab came into his house 


is society without i habe who, wh tl And nt ‘oeuiien 
. . society without its who, when their ness troub 
heart be merry: I will sive them, go home to sulk and be disagreeable to their families. 
thee the vineyard of Naboth| 9 “Giye me.” Such is always the cry of the worldly man or 
8 the Jezreelite. So she wrote woman. Worldly abundance does not satisfy. The worldly 


Metters in Ahab's name, and 
sealed them with his seal, and 
sent the letters unto the elders 
and to the nobles that were in 
his city, and that dwelt with 
9, And she wrote in the letters,, 9 Naboth. And she wrote in the 
letters, saying, Proclaim a fast, 
ani set Naboth *on high a- 
' 10 mong the people: and set two 
men, sons of * Belial, before 
him, and let them bear witness 
against him, saying, Thou didst 
‘curse God and the king. And 
then carry hind out, and stone 
il him, that he die. And the 
men of his city, even the elders 
and the nobles who dwelt in 
his city, did as Jezebel had 
sent unto them, according as 
it was written in the letters 
which she had sent unto them, 
12 They proclaimed a fast, and 
set Naboth ‘on high among 
13 the people. And the two men, 
sons of Belial, came in and sat 
before him: and the men of 
Belial bare witness against 
him, even against Naboth, in 
the presence of the people, say- 
ing, Naboth did ‘curse God 
and the king. Then they car- 


ried him forth out of the city, 
and stoned him with stones, 


| 14 that he died. Then they sent 


to Jezebel, saying, Naboth is 


15 stoned, and is dead; And it 
came to pass, when Jezebel 


heard that Naboth was stoned, 
and was dead, that Jezebel 


said to Ahab, Arise, take pos- 


session of the vineyard of Na- 


both the Jezreelite, which he 


refused to give thee for money ; 


for Naboth is not alive, but 


16 dead. And it came to pass, 
when Ahab heard that Naboth 
was dead, that Ahab rose up 


to go down to the vineyard of | - 


Nabeth the Jezree.ite, to take 
of it, 

17 =And the word of the Lorp 
came to Elijah the Tishbite, 

18 saying, Arise, go down to meet 
Ahab king of Israel, which 
dwelleth in Samaria: behold, 
he is in the vineyard of Na- 
both, whither he is gone down 

19 to take possession of it. And 
thou shalt speak unto him, 
saying, Tht~ saith the Lorp, 
Hast thou killed, and also 
taken possession? and thou 
shalt speak unto him, saying, 
Thus saith the Lorp, In the 
place where dogs licked the 
blood of Naboth shall dogs 
hek thy blood, even thine. 


Or, aletter %Or, at the head of * That is, worthlessness 4Or, renounce 


in verses Wana 18. and for 


and, in verse 18, would read “ whe ° 


“men of Belial" in verse 13, and would sub- 
stitute the divine name “ Jehovah "’ for “ the Logo" in verses 17 


fer * which.” 


fas vil 


man is never too rich to long for another vineyard or another 
fortune. 


8. “Give me...I —_ sive thee.” In similar manner the Devil 


promises to enjoyment and delights if we will 

Meld up to Eis & — in ritance of health ay eee, and 
goodness, are worthless. 

4.° 2 I will not. ™ when we are tampted thus, us, this is the answer to 


make. Better is it for us io A aecton — Naboth than to live to be 
robbed of our venly inheritan our Father's kingdom. 
“My vineyard.” There is always a rey attaching to the posses- 


sion of property. Naboth with a vineyard has dangers, that 
Naboth without a vineyard would escape. oe 


Il, THE KING’s SUBJECT. 
1. A Sinful Assurance ; 
Dost thou now govern .., . let thine heart be merry (7). 


It came to pass, when their hearts were re 16: 25). 

s heart was merry . .. for he was very (1 Sam. 25 : 36). 
Who mat any wake inte teks bi ag What oad thout (itecks 8:4.) 
ho moored. God said, Thon felish cue 12 : 20). + 
HU. A Sinful Plot Preparing : 

1. The Writing. 

She wrote letters in Ahab’s name . . . with his seal (8). 


David wrote a letter... and sent it by... Uriah (2 Sam. Ti: 14), 
rote Bishlam .. . unto Artaxerxes of = 4: 7). 
nt Sanballat his servant with an open letter (Neh. 4: 6). 
Woe to them that devise iniquity (Mie. 2: 1). 
2. The Fast. 
Oe ks Aces, saying, Proclaim a fast (9). 
ot peop pegs for strife and contention Gee. sa. 58 : 4). 
Did ye at all fast unto me, even to me? h. 7: 5.) 
They which devour . , . fora pretence make long prayers (Mark 12: 40). 


Wi, A Sinful Plot Prosecuted : 
1, The False Witnessing. : 

The men of Belial bare witness against... Naboth (13). 
Neither... bear false witness against thy ~~ et (Deut. 5: 20). 
For false witnesses are risen up against me “As 12). 

A false witness shall not be edpeniahed (Prov. 19 : 5). 
He [Jesus] was accused by the chief priests and elders (Matt. 27 : 12). 
2. The False Charge. 


Saying, Naboth did curse God and the king (18). 


Curse not the king, no, yom in — oe (Eccles. 10: ay 
Bien Bape H . Curse by their and by their God (Isa. 8 : 21). 

said within Be Bon x boy is man blasphemeth (Matt. 9: 3). 

3% The Stoning. 

Naboth is stoned, and is dead (14). 


Gosteragation.. » stoned him with stones, and he Num. 15 ; 36 
Thou t shalt atone him with stones, that he die (Deut. Ng gs 10). . 


They stoned pagpem, coll the Lord (Acts 7 : 59) 
Once was I [Pa Tatoned (2 Con 11: 25). . . 


Yoo The wicked may be merry; only the good can be | 
ruly happy. Observe the distinction. / 
2. ST ean —with God's 2 Fe: Nas te Aofance of God. Such 
was Jezebel’s plan. bloody failure teach you 
ee eee? lenece 


God, or to oppose God 
Tr Prosted im a fast.” In all times a mask of piety is ompieved 
by some’ te conceal their evil designs. But God knows that it is 
only a mask, He scorns such pretence. 
high.” How many another man like Naboth 
* just before his net ps od How man 

a man, elevated by sudden riches, unexpected o ffice, undeserv 
honor, has been upset in ruin by the very fact of his being set up 
thus on high ! 
“ Did as Jezebel had sent.” Remember that one can be wicked 
without originating wickedness. Jezebel’s sin was great in plot- 
ting; these men were also very sinful in polit st ng her plot. 
You will not be excused in wrong-doing because some compan- 
ion ted the way. 

“ Bare witness again t him.” Do you ever bear witness against 
any one “in the presence of the people”? Do you ever re 


— —_— items of uncharitable ste that are, possibly, quite 
untrue 


the 
im an any of 
3. 


4. 


7. “ Refused to give thee for money.” Many things in this world 
are beyond all price. For your honesty, uprightness, godliness, 
you had better 


ve your life us aransom, rather than receive the 
verse in exchange. 
Ill, THE KING HIMSELF. 
1. A Terrible Question Asked : 
Hast theu killed, and also taken possession ? (19.) 


Who told thee that thou wast naked? ey haw mead i. e 11). 
Hast thou despised . . . thou hast smitten eta Bem. 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? (Asts 9: 4.) 





Gino? 


Goipen Text: Thou hast solil thyself to work evil in the | 
2 Kings 5: 1-16 | sight of the Lord.—1 Kings 21 : 20 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: Godless Failing and Godly Prevailing, 





ll. A Terrible Doom Announced : 
Where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy 

blood (19). 

Tube wp aud cast bon SoBe BOh ot Hatem 8 x! >. 


j in oon eat the flesh of Jezebel 
} Se pa fe poe ne ge blood of the wicked 
Rees 1... en the seen anhem of weeeen (At) 18: ’ 28). 


ae: “aie So all of us are to arise and seek sinners, to 
ery = not to be content with speaking to those 





”” God never needs a directory to tell 
aman. The a is not large enough 
hou shal eet Soe tame’ ‘And 00 ought Sund 
t ce nd so ought you, Sunday- 
ah scholar, to“ speak unto him ”—to 

y to an hey scholar or classmate oh who is in danger of 
fol ng Ahab’s wine 


apaae knows that is warning ag 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE SIN OF COVETOUSNESS.. 
1. Forbidden : 
In the ten commandments (Exod. 20 : 17). 
(Deut. + 21). 


ab. 2: 6, 9). 





a 


v. 1: 18, 19). 
30; Mate: 2:2). 





3. Punishment of: 
Household trouble and w (Prov. 15 : 16, 27). 
Ca ea them (Prov. 1: $2). 
Gold aiver shell Bat Sivas ( ph. 1 : 18). 

smiting of God (Isa. 57 : 1 

The loss of one’s own soul ( 


Matt. 16 : 26). 
The loss of the heavenly inheritance (Eph. 5: 3,5; 1 Cor. 6: 10), 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Immediately after Elijah had received new directions from 
God at Horeb, he returned northward to the land of Israel. 
He does not seem personally to have gone to Damascus 
(1 Kings 19: 15; Margin of Revised Version, and Hebrew) 
to anoint Hazael; but at Abel-meholah, a town not yet 
clearly identified, but probably in the territory of Issachar, 
he cast his mantle upon Elisha (God is Deliverer), thus call- 
ing Elisha to follow him as minister and prophet. The com- 
mand to anoint Hazael and Jehu seems to have been ful- 
filled later,—in the case of Hazael by Elisha personally at 
Damascus (2 Kings 8 : 7-13); and in the ease of Jehu, under 
Elisha's direction, at Ramoth-Gilead (2 Kings 9 : 1-6), 

Meanwhile -e: cats of imporiance were transpiring for 
Israel. Ben-hadad, king of Syria, finding a pretext for war 
in Ahab’s refusal to his demand to surrender all to his 
tribute-collectors, invested Samaria. At this crisis a prophet 
of Jehovah appeared to Ahab with counsel and promise of 
deliverance. Ahab, no doubt remembering the miraculous 
fire upon Jehovah's ‘altar, followed his counsel; and Ben- 
hadad, when carousing carelessly with his vassal kings, was 
attacked and defeated. Next year the war was renewed by 
Ben-hadad, who was now convinced that Jehoyah was a 
god of the hills, and who expected better fortune should the 
issue be tried in the valleys. Again a prophet came to 
Ahab, with the announcement that Jehovah would vindicate 
himself as God also of the valleys, by the defeat of Ben- 
hadad. The issue was as predicted. Ben-hadad was defeated 
and captured; but on his appeal for mercy, he was allowed 
to go free by Ahab. A “son of the prophets” immediately 
appeared before Ahab, with the denunciation of God’s 
wrath upon him, because he had allowed one to escape whom 
God had doomed to destruction. Angry at the threat of the 
prophet, Ahab returned to Samaria. 

In the days of peace that followed, Ahab found time to 
increase the splendor of his surroundings. Close by the 
palace in Samaria was a vineyard whose possession seemed 
necessary to Ahab for hi§ contemplated improvements. But 
the owner of this desirable piece of ground would nut consent 
| to sell it, for it was “the inheritance of his fathers.” 
time Naboth’s sturdy ind seemed as if it would 
involve a ¢hange in Ahab’s plans. How the longed-for 
vineyard was finally obtained by Ahab is told in the lesson. 





Fora 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Jezebel’s power for evil over her weak and wicked hus- 








band, and the unscrupulous manner in which. she exercised 
it, have been shown in her introduction of the worship of 
Baal and her persecution of the prophets of the Lord. As 
| she could trample without compunction upon the divine 
constitution of the state, and defy the authority of the God of 
Israel, we are now to learn that she could likewise disregard 
the rights of individual citizens, despoiling them of their 
property, and even of their life, at her own arbitrary will. 
This she did under the forms of law, making the tribunals of 
justice subservient to her schemes of fraud and tyranny. 
Verse 4.—And Ahab came into his house: That is, in Sama- 
ria, where he had his principal residence, to which he re- 
turned after his interview with Naboth, as appears from 
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verse 8.— Heavy. Sullen and out of humor, rather than “sad,” representatives of the people from the earliest times 


as the same word is translated verse 5. It is from a root | 
which is commonly rendered “stubborn” or “ rebellious.” | 
The same phrase heavy and displeased is used to describe the 
sullen irritation of Ahab on another occasion (20 : 43), after | 
he had been reproved and sentenced by a prophet for his | 
untimely leniency to the great foe of Israel, Benhadad of 

Syria.— Because of the word which Naboth the Jezreelite had | 
spoken to him: He was crossed in his wishes by the sturdy | 
refusal of Naboth to grant him what he had asked for, and | 
he gives way to a gloomy fit of ill-humor. 
coveting, he added the childish weakness of a want of self- 
control.—I will not give thee the inheritance of my fathers: The | 
king of Israel had no despotic power over the property, lib- 
erty, or life of his subjects. It was no affront to him that 
Naboth refused to surrender what he had a perfect right to 
retain. His reason for declining to part with the property 
was not merely a sentimental attachment to an old home- 
stead, but a religious regard to the peculiarly sacred tenure 
of land in Israel. The Lord was the supreme proprietor of 
the land; he had parceled it out among the families of his 
people ; ond its possession was inalienable. It could not be | 
sold in perpetuity, but, if temporarily parted with, must at 
the year of jubilee revert to its original owner (Lev. 25: 23 f.). | 
Particularly property could not be transferred from one 
tribe to another (Num. 36: 3, 7-9); to the spirit and the 
terms of this law Naboth appeals in his resolution to hold | 
fast to “the inheritance of his fathers.” That he was | 
actuated by a religious motive is apparent from the language | 
which he employs (v. 3). Ahab’s vexation was such that he | 
laid him down upon his bed, and turned away his face, as Hezekiah 
in mortal sickness (2 Kings 20 : 2), and would eat no bread. 

Verse 5.—Jezebel perceives from his demeanor that it is 
not a case of bodily disorder, but of mental trouble, and she 
asks after its cause. It is the unhappiness produced by inor- 
dinate desire. Possessed of every comfort and luxury that 
wealth and regal power could supply, Ahab takes no pleasure 
in anything, and worries himself positively sick, because he 
has set his heart on one thing that he cannot have. 

“Tn palaces are hearts that ask, in diseontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, and all good things denied. 

Some murmur when their sky is clear and wholly bright to 

view, 

If but one speck of dark appear in their broad heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled, if but one streak of 

light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild the darkness of their night.” 
Contentment and joy often depend more on one’s inward 
state than on his surroundings (1 Tim. 6: 6). 

Verse 6.—I spake: The form of the Hebrew verb implies 
continued or repeated action, I have been speaking, or, I 
spake more than once.—Give me thy vineyard for money: He 
offered a fair equivalent for it in money or in kind, and was 
willing to give even more than its value (vy. 2); and he was 
vexed and indignant that he should be refused. It was a 
particularly desirable piece of property for him to have, for 
it lay near his summer palace ; and it was well adapted to be 
a “ garden of herbs,” not a vegetable garden merely, but one 
for ornamental shrubbery and flowering plants, which would 
be an elegant addition to his grounds. The taste displayed 
in fine gardens may be inferred from Ecclesiastes 2: 5; 
the Song of Solomon 4: 13, 14.—I will not give thee my vine- 
yard: Instead of repeating the language of Naboth, which 
indicated the reason why he could not properly part with his 
land, he states it as though Naboth had refused through 
sheer wilfulness or obstinacy. 

Verse 7.—Dost thow now govern the kingdom of Israel? Lit- 
erally, exercise royalty over Israel. The question sufficiently 
suggests her meaning, though in the original it is properly 
an ironical exclamation. Thou exercisest royalty over Israel ! 
You do so in name only, not in reality. What aking you 
are, to suffer yourself to be thwarted in this manner! This 
is more in accordance with the form of the expression than 
_to make it, as some do, an exhortation, Thou shouldest 
govern the kingdom of Israel: you should use your power, 
and not be controlled by your subjects. If this is all that 
has distressed you and taken away your appetite, you may 
resume your good spirits. I will do for you what it seems 
you are too weak, king as you are, to do for yourself.—TI will 
give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite: He asked no 
questions, suffered her to take her own course, and was wil- 
ling enough to profit by her bold and wicked schemes. Of 
course he knew that she could only do this by some unprin- 
cipied course of proceeding ; and by acquiescing in the vil- 
lainy, and reaping the fruits of it, he became an accomplice 
with her in her guilt. 

Verse 8.—So she wrote letiers in Ahab’s name, and sealed them 
with his seal: The seal was not for fastening up the letters, 
but was attached to the signature, or in lieu of a signature, to 
authenticate them as from the king, and with his authority 
(Gen. 41: 42; Esth. 3: 10,12;8: 2,10; Dan.6: 17). Theseal 
was commonly set ina ring, worn upon the finger, or it was sus- 
pended upon a cord and carried about the person. Jezebel 
could not have had it unless the king had given it to her, 
which was equivalent to giving her full authority todo what 





To the sin of | 2 


| letter of the law (Num. 35: 30; Deut. 17 





she pleased in his name,— The elders ; Spoken of as the official 


- 


(Exod. 3: 16), and charged with the management of public 
affairs, and especially judicial transactions in every city 
| (Deut. 19:12; 21: 2, 6, 19; 25: 8).—In his city: Jezreel — 


| Dwelling with Naboth. This is distinctly stated in order to bring 


out more clearly the criminality of their conduct in becoming 
the tools of Jezebel in her atrocious plot against the life of 
their innocent neighbor and townsman. 

Verse 9.—Proclaima fast: As though some great calamity 
had occurred to cause universal grief (Judg. 20: 26; Joel 


general humiliation (1 Sam. 7:6). This hypocritical use of 
the forms of religion to accomplish a nefarious purpose, 
makes the deed the blacker and more infamous.—Set Naboth 
on high among the people: This phrase has been very differ- 
ently understood. It may mean, place him in a conspicuous 
position as a man arrested for crime, for which he is on trial 
in this assembly of the people. Others prefer the sense, 
which is more distinctly expressed in the margin of the 
Revision, “set Naboth at the head of the people,” not as a 
| culprit, or an accused person, but as an eminent and honored 
citizen, to whom a lofty place in the assembly is accorded, 
| that his fall may thus be made more disgraceful, and his 
alleged crime may awaken the greater horror. 

Verse 10.—And set two men: In order to come within the 
: 6; 19: 15),—Sons of 
Belial: Belial is not a proper name. Its signification is cor- 
| rectly given in the margin of the Revision, “ worthlessness.” 
“Sons of worthlessness,” by a common Hebrew idiom, denotes 
worthiess or wicked men. To avoid misconception, the 
American Appendix proposes to resolve this idiom into a 
current English phrase, as is done in numberless similar 
instances, substituting “base men” for “sons of Belial,” as 
“afflicted” (Prov. 31: 5) for “sons of affliction,” “ fruitful” 
(Isa. 5:1) for “son of fatness,” or fertility ; “ possessor’ Revis- 
ion, or “steward,” Authorized Version (Gen. 15: 2), for “son 
of possession.” In a few instances (2 Sam. 23:6; Job 34:18) 
the abstract term “worthlessness” is used for the concrete 
“worthless ones,” or “worthless,” that is wicked, one. In 


| this sense it came to be applied to Satan, as in 2 Corinthians 


6: 15.—Thow didst blaspheme: Changed in the Revision to 
“curse”’ (marg. renounce), to accord with the parallel passage 
(Job 1: 5), as it is in the Authorized Version,—where, how- 
ever, the Revision somewhat inconsistently has “ renounce” 
in the text, and “ blaspheme” in the margin. The common 
meaning of the word is “ to bless,” as it was usual for persons 
to bless one another at parting (Gen. 47:10). It is here 
used in the sense of “ saying farewell,” or “ taking leave of,” 
that is, renouncing,—euphemistically said for cursing or blas- 
phemy. He is to be charged, therefore, with avowed apos- 
tasy from God, and treason against the king, crimes that 
were punishable with death (Lev. 24: 14; Deut. 17: 5). 
Stone him: The usual manner of inflicting capital punishment 
among the Jews. 

Verse 11.—They proved their subserviency by doing as 
she had directed in every particular,—whether through fear 
of her displeasure, or to gain her favor. 

Verse 13.—Children of Belial ... men of Belial : Base, wicked 
men (see v. 10).—Sat before him: Assemblies of the people 
were held and judicial transactions conducted in the open 
space within the walls, near the gate, where the parties and 
those engaged in the proceedings sat (Ruth 4:1, 2; Psa. 
69:12; Jer. 38: 7).—Out of the city : To the place of execution 
(comp. Acts 7 : 58; 14: 19; Heb, 13: 12). 

Verse 14.—They notify Jezebel that they have put Naboth 
to death as she has bidden them. 

Verse 15.—Take possession of the vineyard of Naboth: It 
appears from 2 Kings 9: 26, that the sons of Naboth were 
murdered, as well as himself; there being no legal heirs to 
the property, she tells him to claim it as sovereign, or, as 
some suppose, it was legally forfeited to the crown as the 
property of one who had been executéd for treason. There 
is no foundation for the conjecture, which some have 
hazarded, that Ahab was the nearest surviving kinsman of 
Naboth, and so his legal heir. 

Verse 18.— Which is in Samaria: Plainly does not mean 
that he was there at the time here spoken of, which is con- 
tradicted by the next clause; it is properly changed, in the 
Revision, to “ which dwelleth in Samaria.” 

Verse 19.— Hast thou killed? The question, which could 
only be answered in the affirmative, is a more emphatic way 
of making the charge than a positive statement. It was an 
open confessed crime, which Ahab could not deny. It was 
his crime, though instigated by his wife, and perpetrated by 
the hands of others.—JIn the place where dogs licked the 
blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine: The 
dogs of the ancient East were wild, fierce, and gregarivus, and, 
as unclean animals, were objects of aversion, rather than of 
attachment, as with us (Psa. 22: 16; 59: 14,15; Rev. 22: 15). 
Dogs did lick the blood of Ahab (1 Kings 22: 38), but it was 
at Samaria, not at Jezreel. Hence, some understand the first 
words of this clause not to refer to locality, but to mean “in 
place of,” or “ instead of,” and the statement to mean that the 
like thing should happen in the case of Ahab as had in that 
of Naboth. The true explanation seems to be, however, that, 
in consequence of the humiliation of Ahab (21: 29), the 


: 15), or some crime had been committed that called for | 








penalty denounced did not go into full accomplishment in his 
ease, but was executed upon his wicked son and successor 


| Joram (2 Kings. 9 ; 25, 26), as well as upon his wife Jezebel, 


who was the chief actor in this crime (v. 36). Their 
blood was the blood of Ahab in the same easily intelligible 
sense in which near kindred (2Sam. 5: 1), and especially mem- 
bers of the same family (Gen. 37: 27), and more particularly 
husband and wife (Gen, 2: 23), are said to be one flesh (comp. 
Acts 17: 26). 





THE STORY OF NABOTH., 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 


In this old story of wrong and retribution there is much food 
for profitable reflection in these modern days. Passing by, 
therefore, the dramatic elements in which the history abounds, 
we concentrate attention here on the spiritual lessons which 
it specially illustrates, 

Mark, then, first of all, that happiness consists in character, 
rather than in possession ; in being, rather than in having. 
Ahab, with every comfort and luxury which his ivory palace 
could contain, is “heavy and displeased” because Naboth 
will not consent to let him have his vineyard on any terms; 
nay, so bitter is his disappointment, that he takes to his bed, 
and refuses his food. The denial of this little thing to him 
made all his other possessions for the time seem to him as 
nothing, or even less than nothing; just as the dead fly in 
the ointment makes the whole pot unsavory. Haman 
counted all his honors of little value so long as Mordecai sat 
in the king’s gate and refused to make obeisance unto him; 
and Ahab was miserable because he could not obtain his 
neighbor’s vineyard. But the getting of the vineyard would 
not have made him happy. He did lack “one thing;” but 
that one thing was something internal and spiritual, not ex- 
ternal and material. He lacked a heart at peace with God. 
No matter what a man has, if he have not that, he will still 
crave something else. As Augustine has said, God has made 
us for himself, and our souls must be ever restless till they rest 
themselves in him. Our dissatisfaction with earthly things, 
therefore, if we only understood it rightly, is but the other 
side of the thirsting of our souls for God. Truly hath the 
Lord Jesus said: “ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again.” You may write these words over every 
fountain of earthly possession, so long as the heart itself is 
restless, and without the peace of God. But Christ bestows 
rectification of heart. He gives a new nature. He takes 
away the burden of guilt. He removes the pollution of 
depravity. He gives hisown Holy Spirit to dwell within 
the man. Thereby he opens a perennial fountain in the 
soul, and so fulfills the promise, “ Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up to everlasting life.” The man who is thus blessed does 
not thirst again in the sense of desiring something else than 
Christ has given. He has found the secret of happiness, and 
his only ambition is to have a larger measure of that. Peace 
of conscience is better to him than a thousand vineyards, and 
the approval of God is more to him, by far, than would be the 
obeisance of many Mordeéais. To all, therefore, who are 
seeking their happiness in mere acquisition of property, this 
story of Ahab repeats the expostulation of Isaiah: “ Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not? hearken 
diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, and let 
your soul delight itself in fatness. Incline your ear and come 
unto me: hear, and your soul shall live.’ Note again, where 
it is especially that the evil of unholy marriages comes in. 
Ahab had come to a time of temptation,—one of those 
“narrow places” which mark the crises in a man’s life 
Now, if at any point the influence of a noble wife would have 
come in for good, it was here; and if Jezebel had been a 
woman like her whose portrait has been drawn in the last 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs, she would have led him to 
think of the comforts which he already enjoyed, and far from 
setting herself to acquire for him the vineyard by unlawful 
means, she would have urged him to seek his happiness in 
something nobler. than “a garden of herbs.” But as it was, 
by the course she took she added the guilt of conspiracy, 
murder, and theft, to that of cometousness ; and so their names 
have come down together staimed with the infamy of a deed 
of grossest perfidy. Instead of helping him to fight against 
himself, she took part in his worser nature, and aggravated 
the evil which was already in him ; and it is just in this way 
that ungodly marriages work their most insidious mischief 
still, In a union so close and intimate, it cannot but be that 
an assimilating process will continually go on; and if either 
party is unscrupulous, then we may say to the other: 

“Thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse tosympathize with elay,”’ 
And who shall tell how many lives that might otherwise 
have been beautified, exalted, and ennobled, have been marred 
and blighted and degraded by such an alliance as this of 
Abab with Jezebel? 

Mark, in the third place, the atrocious use to which a bad 
heart puts the knowledge of God’s law. Jezebel, as this 
record shows, was acquainted with the requirements of the 
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Moraic code. She knew that blasphemy was punishable with 
death, and that at the mouth of two or three witnesses only 
could any one be condemned ; and she availed herself of that 
knowledge for bringing about falsely, yet under color of 
observing the law, the death of Naboth. No doubt she 
knew also that idolatry was a capital crime ; but that did not 
keep her from denouncing Elijah for putting to dedth the 
prophets of Baal. She knew the law, but she did not care for 
it except when she could make it serve her purpose. The 
Spaniards have a proverb to the effect that “when the ser- 
pent straightens himself, it is that he may go into his hole; ” 
and when Jezebel affects zeal for the honor of Jehovah you 
may be sure that she is after no good. Some of the blackest 
crimes that have ever been perpetrated, have been committed 
under the color of religion. Mere head-knowledge of the 
Scriptures, therefore, may only suggest to a godless man 
plans or pretexts for carrying out his wickedness. In such 
cases “ the letter killeth.” Let us see to it, therefore, that 
we use not the law, as we fear some do, to protect us in the 
commission of that which is unlawfal; and that we do not 
employ our knowledge of the Scriptures for the accomplish- 
ment ofthat which is unscriptural. 

And that suggests to us the awful trath which is expressed | 
in the golden text of this Jesson,—this, namely, that a fearful 
price must be paid for sin. “Thou hast sold thyself to work 
evil in the sight of the Lord.” A man who lives entirely for 
himself, in any form of sin, does so at the price of himself. 
Ah! beneath the superstitious belief of a former age, that a 
man might sell himself to Satan, there was an awful truth; 
for itis himself that the sinner gives for his sin. The 
drunkard, in Liverpool, when brought before the magistrate, 
used to be fined in “ five shillings and costs.” The five shil- 
lings were easily reckoned. The costs, too, so far as they were 
the legal expenses, might be made out without much difficulty. 
But there are other costs not so quickly added up, yet far 
more terrible. For it is himself that the drunkard must give 
for his indulgence. He parts with his senses for the time; 
with the sensibility of his conscience; with the goodness of 
his reputation ; with the prosperity of his business; with the 
happiness of his home; with, if he persist, the salvation of 
his soul. That isa terrible reckoning for self-indulgence; 
but it will all be demanded. The same is true of the sensual- 
ist. And though it may not seem so at first, the avaricious 
man is another illustration of the same thing. Men speak, in 
the slang language of the day, of having “sold” the unsus- 
picious whom they have victimized ; but no, they have only 
« gold” themselves , and they will have to give delivery of the 
goods at last, for God’s retribution will not let them go. The 
folly of the savage who barters away whole islands fora few 
glittering beads, is wisdém in comparison with the conduct 
of him who thus sells himself for self-induigence. 

But notice, finally, the terrible results of injustice and 

What fearful words were these to Ahab: “ Behold, 
I will bring evil upon thee, and will takeaway thy posterity ;” 
and these concerning Jezebel: “ Dogs shall eat Jezebel by the 
wall of Jezreel”! And fearfully were they fulfilled, as may 
be seen by the consultation of the fellowing Bible passages: 
1 Kings 22: 38; 2 Kings 9 : 14-27, 33. But let no one 
think that because this record is in the Bible, there- 
fore there must be a difference between God’s procedu 
here and his ordinary providence. The moral sovivadiedl 
of God to-day is administered on the same principles as 
those which we find underlying this narrative. The gains 
of ungodliness are weighted with the curse of Jehovah, and 
sooner or later that will be made apparent. This is true 
both of communities and of individuals. “ Be sure your sin 
will find you out;” observe, it is not “ will be found out,” — 
that may or may not be,—but it is “ will find out you;” and 
that will always be. Your enemy is not God’s prophet, but 
your own sin; and that will certainly find you,—unless you 
repair in penitence and faith to Jesus Christ; and when it 
finds you, it will hold you with a grip that is unrelaxing and 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Ahab came into his house heavy and displeased, because of the 
word which Naboth ... had spoken to him (v. 4). Ahab had 
lost nothing which he had before. He was simply unable to 
have something else which he wanted. Because of one vine- 
yard which he couldn’t obtain, all the kingdom which he 
had went for nothing in his mind. There is the difference 
bet ween covetousness and contentment. Covetousness reaches 
out after what doesn’t belong to us. Contentment rests on 
what God gives to us to enjoy. Covetousness makes us 
wretched, however much is ours. Contentment makes us 
happy, however little we have. The world itself cannot sat- 
isfy a covetous man. The smallest corner of the world can- 
net cramp the contented one. 

Jezebel his wife came to him, and said, ... Why is thy spirit 
so sad? (v. 5.) A good time to reach a man is when he isin 
trouble. Even though he is ill-natured, real sympathy is 
likely to touch his heart. He is glad to have others know 
and appreciate the burden under which he groans. A good 


anything in my name, I will do it.” 
we use this name which is entrustedtous. Jesus says, more- | yet men keep thinking that earthly sles 
over, “ Take heed that no man deceive you. For many shall | of 
come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive 
many.” We must be careful not to follow everybody who 
claims to speak in the name of Christ. 


them (v. 11). Because it was ordered in the name of the 
king, the crime proposed was furthered by those in high 
position. The higher our station, the wider our influence. 
The wider our influence, the greater our responsibility. 
Every new opportunity for good brings a corresponding new 
opportunity for evil. A boy eam influence his younger 
brothers and sisters for good or evil. A mother can turn 
her children to the right or the wrong. A teacher can sway 
his class, a 


master, or farmer, must bear in mind that not only his com- 
mands, but his conduct and example, are likely to influence 
largely all who are under him. 


sion? (v. 19.) If only our getting what we are after were | 
the end of the matter, there would be less discouragement, if | 
not more comfort, in sinning. But the trouble is, that when 

we have obtained anything through wrong-doing, there is | 
only the beginning of the matter. 
quences of ourevilcourse. We may obtain a position through | 
fraud or falsehood ; we may get possession of property wrong- | 
fully ; we may secure personal pleasure through sin ; we may | 
over-reach one of our fellows unfairly ;—then it is that we | 





mother, a good wife, a good sister, a good teacher, can do her 


best work for one whom she loves when he is sore grieved, if 
only she is as judicious as she is tender. And one of evil 
designs can then most easily warp the feelings and judgment 
of a sullen and sorrowing person. We must be careful what 
counsel we give to one who is discontented and in bad temper. 
And, on the other hand, we must be careful from whom we 
take advice when we are irritated and peevish. Only as we 
have good advisers shall we really gain from the suggestions 
and counsels of those who come to us sympathizingly in our 
sorrow. 

Jezebel ,.. said, ... Dost thou now govern the kingdom of 








accountable—but there is ; and it behooves us to be mindful 
of this trath before we decide to yield to temptation. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Like Madame de Remusat’s Memoirs of Napoleon, this 
lesson reveals the meanness of a covetous and peevish sov- 
ereign. Ahab has a palace of ivory (1 Kings 22: 39), and 
had surrounded himself with manifold luxuries. One day 
the fancy seized him to have a “‘garden of herbs” attached 


Israel? (vy.7.) That is the way to provoke a man or a boy | ,, nis palace grounds. No lot seemed to him so desirable as 
into doing some wicked or foolish thing. Ask himifhedare | tna¢ of a certain Naboth, a neighbor of his. So he made 
do it. “Stump” him to it. Ifa boy says his mother forbids | naboth » fair offer, which was, however, declined, on the 
his leaving school, ask him if he is tied to his mother’s apron- ground that Naboth did not wish to part with his ancestral 
strings. Ifa young man declines a cigar or a glass of wine, ‘lands, Thus balked, Ahab began to sulk; and, going home, 


on the ground that he has promised not to use anything of 
the sort, ask him if he has given up his liberty, and is no 


or the club-house, ask him if his wife keeps him in charge all 
the time. If he refuses to share in a dishonest transaction, or 
to make a bet, or to accept a challenge, tell him it is because 
he is afruid of what will come of it. It takes a stronger man 
to resist a wicked sneer of that sort, than to withstand almost 


any temptation to which he can be exposed. 


She wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with his seal 
(v. 8). In consenting to this, Ahab became responsible for 
whatever Jezebel said or did. A great many men hold their 
names very cheap, or are very careless as to the use of them 
by others. They will consent to stand nominally on a board 


of direction of a money-making corporation, or of a professedly 


| 


flung himself down on his bed, turned his face to the wall, 


© | and refused to eat. Jezebel, in her surprise, asks what ails 
longer his own master. If a man refuses to be away from his | him, and he tells her. Filled with supreme contempt for 
home in the evening, to join old companions at the theatre | her husband’s squeamishness in the use of means to secure 





his will in this matter, she taunts him bitterly. Now she 
takes the matter in hand herself, and without further ado 
carries out her iniquitous plan. Human tools are quickly 
found who are only too ready to curry the royal favor; and 
before long poor Naboth’s body lies under the heap of mur- 
derous stones, and Jezebel carries the glad tidings to her 
husband. Ahab then goes down to the coveted vineyard to 
take possession. While there the stern form of Elijah, sent 
by God, confronts him, and forces from his lips the ery, 
“Hast thou found me,O mine enemy?” to which Elijah 
fearlessly answers: “I have found thee; because thou hast 
sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord!” Then 


charitable institution, without being at the trouble to know if | follows the fierce denunciation, and the prophecy that dogs 
all the action of the organization thus indorsed by them is | shall lick Ahab’s blood, as they licked the blood of Naboth. 


honest or wise. They will sign a letter of approval of a man, 
or of an institution, or of a book, which they know very little 
about. But neither their ignorance nor their carelessness 


lessens their responsibility. In the use of Ahab’s name, Jeze- 


bel could control all the power of the kingdom of Israel for 


her purposes. There is a King whoso trusts his subjects as to 
give every one of them the privilege of speaking in his all- 


powerful name. Jesus says to his disciples, “If ye shall ask 
We must be careful how 


Even the eldére anil the nobles... did as Jezebel had sent unto 


superintendent his school, a pastor his people, 
« his party, a. man in high office or authority 
Every manufacturer, or merchant, or ship- 












Naboth is stoned, and is dead (vy. 14). The deed was done. 


It could not be undone. Ahab’s order could bring death to_ 
Naboth. It could not bring life to him again. 
easier to do evil than to undo it; to cause death than to | 
bring life to the dead. Cain could feel the burden of his | 
punishment for murder; but he could not restore life to Abel. 
Esau could bitterly repent his foolish bargain; but his birth- 
right was gone forever. David could weep sofély over his 
double crime ; but its stain is on his memory to this day. It 
may take but a moment for us to consent to be untruthful, or 
dishonest, or impure, to do a foul wrong, to commit a great 
crime; but the decision once finally passed there is no recall. 
‘When the word comes that our truthfulness, our honesty, our 
purity, our uprightness, is dead, it is too late to wish that we 
had given another decision. Therefore “Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness;” and of every other sin which shall 
tempt you to evil you can never undo. 


It is always 


Thus saith the Lord, Hast thou killed, and also taken posses- 





Then come the conse- 





I, Note now the Royal Unhappiness.—The human heart is 
never content, so long as it sets its desires on earthly things. 
Paul, taught in a different school from that of Ahab, can say : 
“T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.” But then Paul’s treasure was laid up in heaven. 
With Ahab, as with Sol desire followed desire, and yet 
he was never satisfied. Amd mOwyin view of the failure to 
secure the coveted vineyard, he is filled with discontent. The 
fly in the apothecary’s ointment | polled the whole. And 

r t can satisfy them. 
In spite of all the experience of centuries on the part of 
others, many boys and girls think that if only they could pos- 
sess some one thing they would be happy. 

IL. See to what Covetousness can Lead.—In it lies the seed of 
falsehood, false witness, theft, and murder. Why do men 
cheat? Because they love money. Why dothey lie? For 
the same reason. Why steal? Why even commit murder? 
For the same reason. Wills are contested, and the family 
secrets of dead parents exposed before the sneering gaze of 
the world, because of covetousness. The fact that not many 
are as daring as Jezebel in carrying out their desires, does 






_ not prove that they are not covetous. Ahab was as bad as 


Jezebel at heart, only he was not as brave and defiant. The 
tacit permission given by the king to Jezebel, and the actual 
deeds of that female monster, were only the consummate 
flower, of which the seed lay in Ahab’s heart. Yet these 
same seeds lie in our own hearts often, and we are prevented 
from pushing them to fruition only through fear. Jezebel 
has her counterpart in Herodias, and Ahab in Herod. In 
either case, the women seem to have been more reckless than 
the men; for when a woman gives herself up to iniquity, she 
can easily “ out-Herod Herod.” Note again how two wicked 
people dare to do what one alone might shrink from. They 
back each other up, as it were, and feel their own iniquity 
less than they otherwise would. Two bad boys in a class are 
always more than twice as bad as one bad boy. Fortunately, 
the converse is also true. 


III. Be Sure your Sin will Find you Out.—See how God fol- 
lowed every action of Ahab’s. He knew where Ahab was 
when he went into Naboth’s vineyard, and for what purpose he 
had gone there.” For other instances of this minuta knowl- 
edge, see Acts 10: 5, 6, where we are given Peter's name, 
surname, the name and calling and exact residence of the 
man with whom Peter Jodged. See again Acts 9: 11, 12, 
where Saul’s name, native city, and the name of the street 
and of the man in whose house Saul was staying, and the 
vision that had appeared to Saul, are all given. These 
instances are but samples of the exact nature of God’s knowl- 
edge. What were you thinking of a year ago at this time? 
Probably you could not tell, But there is One who 
knows. And he knows every thought that ever came into 


| your mind, as well as every word you ever uttered, and every 


deed you ever did. No evil-doer ever escaped God's eye, and 


| no act has at any time been forgotten by him. Ahab was 


filled with horror when he was caught by the prophet in the 
very deed of taking possession of his blood-bought property. 


must face the Lord, with his startling questions: Hast thou | Yet no less surely will every sinner eventually be ensnared. 
done the wrong? Hast thou taken possession unjustly? And “Though they éig into hell, thence shall mine hand take 
these questions must be answered truthfully; and we must | them; though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring 
meet the results of the wrong-doing which we are compelled them down,” saith the Lord. Escape is impossible, hiding 
to acknowledge. If indeed there were no God to hold us | is vain, and resistance useless. There is only one way of 
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drank the blood. One of Ahab’s sons was killed, and Jehu, 
the new king, said to one of his captains: “Throw him in 
the field of Naboth.” Jezebel, with painted face, looked out 
of her lattice; her own officers pushed her out, and her blood 
stained the wall as the horses trampled on her; and the 
dogs that used to roam and watch Naboth’s field, ate her 
proud body. To whom had Ahab sold himself? He could 
not buy the field, but he sold himself to Satan, body and soul, 
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regard the messenger who delivers it as a friend, or as an 
enemy? How did Ahab regard Elijah? (vy. 20.) What 
judgment was spoken against Jezebel? (v. 23.) What 
clemency did the Lord show unto Ahab notwithstanding all 
his sins? (vs. 28, 29.) Why was there no mitigation of the 
sentence spoken against Jezebel? What agency did the Devil 
use in tempting Ahab to sin? (v. 25.) Was Ahab relieved 
from any of the guilt attaching to his deeds because he was 
and in his wife furnished Satan one of the most helpful of all | incited by his wife? What security has any man against the 
Satan’s handmaids. Where did Ahab’s sin begin? How | influence of evil companions? ; 
many of the commandments did he break? Was Jezebel any 
more guilty than Ahab? For both, how truly the Bible ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
story proves that “the wages of sin is death ” ! : 
He Lary Him Down Upon ats Bep.—To a Western eye 
the Orientals seem in many respects like overgrown children, 
An unfortunate word will send the Bed’ween into a fit of 
fury, which, a European would imagine, could only end in 
bloodshed ; a few deft words will often pacify them just as 








safety for the sinner, and that is the way opened by God. 
Only when we accept Christ have we salvation. Then, and 
only then, will God forget our sins, and remember them no 
more ; for then they shall be blotted out as with a thick cloud. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Make the presentation of this story so plain and real that 
it will ever remain in the mind as a monument of warning 
against discontent and covetousness, and a proof of the sure 
punishment of sin. 

Ahab Displeased—One day Ahab came into his house 
cross and angry. He threw himself down on his bed, turned 
away his face, and would not talk nor eat. Did you ever 
know across child in a bad humor to act justso? Ahab 
was discontented and unhappy; he wanted something he 
could not get. He was a great soldier, had won in battles, 








BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





GODLESS COVETOUSNESS DESTROYING 


ee 





conquered and ruled his enemies; but he had never learned THE KING'S THE KING'S THE KING quickly. Burton describes a type, in his portraiture of the : 
to rule his own spirit. Did his money make him happy? a ia aan” RY -~ pad boy Muhammad: “ He wasseltish and affectionate, as spoiled 
He had an ivory palace in Samaria, with all the wealth and 


children usually are; volatile, easily offended and as easily 














grandeur a king could want, and he possessed a summer 
palace at Jezreel; but as he walked on the palace-roof at 
evening, or looked out of his lattice window, he coveted 
something he saw, and wanted it for his own. It was a 
beautiful vineyard on a sunny slope, and a cool, clear spring 
of water; and he thought what a rare garden it would make 
to be added to his palace-grounds. 

Naboth, the King’s Neighbor.—Naboth was the owner of this 
vineyard. When Ahab saw the green foliage, the cool shade 
along the walks, perhaps when he heard the joyful laughter 
and songs of Naboth’s sons and daughters in harvest-time, 
he determined the vineyard must be his own at any cost. 
He offered to buy it, and pay for it in bars of silver, or to 
give Naboth another, perhaps a better, vineyard in exchange. 
He said to Naboth: Give me thy vineyard, for it is near 
to my house. Whose vineyard was it? How came Naboth 
to own it? It was his home; it had been the home of 
Naboth all his life. There his father had trained the vines, 
and loved most those Ais father had planted and trimmed. 
Had the king any right to take or buy if the owner did not 
want to sell? Had the true owner any right to refuse to 
sell, if he wanted to keep hisown? The answer of Naboth 
was: “The®Lord forbid it me, that I should give the inheri- 
tance of my fathers unto thee.” Naboth believed in the 
Lord ; he remembered who had given the land to the people 
of Israel, and who had said they should not sell the lands of 
their fathers. Naboth meant to obey the Lord, and keep 
his land, and he was not afraid to say No, even to a king. 
That was why Ahab went into his own house angry, and 
pouted and sulked on his bed. 

Jezebel Plotting—Even when Ahab was silent, his wife 
would not let him alone. When hetold his trouble, she made 
sport of him, saying: Are you the king? Do you rule the 
people of Israel? Rise up, eat, be merry; I will give you 
the vineyard of Naboth. She quickly planned and did her 
wicked work. She got the king’s seal, which was used to 
stamp all orders sent out by the king; then she wrote letters 
in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with his seal, and scnt 
them to the elders and nobles of Jezreel. These were the 
orders: Proclaim a fast—that meant that some one in the 
city had committed a great sin, and that the people would 
not be safe until the sinner had been found and punished. 
Set Naboth to be judged, Jezebel wrote; get witnesses to 
prove it, and say to him: “Thou didst blaspheme God and 
the king.” They obeyed the orders; Naboth was seized. 
The law required two witnesses to prove the guilt that was 
charged. Men were ready to appear against him. Such 
men were found when Stephen was stoned, and when Jesus 
stood in the judgment-hall. 

Nuboth Dead.—Word came to the queen (so the murderers 
knew, after all, that the orders were from her, for they sent 
to her), “ Naboth is stoned, and is dead.” He and his sons 
lay under a heap of bloody stones outside the wall, and there 
was nobody left to claim the vineyard. Jezebel had the law 
on her side, too; for in her plan she knew that when a man 
was punished by stoning, his property would belong to the 
king. She had kept her word to Ahab. Come, now, she 
said to him; take the vineyard Naboth would not sell; he 
is dead. Take the vineyard; I got it for you. Without a 
wonder or an objection, Ahab was ready to take what was 
bought with covetousness, deceit, robbery, murder. 

Elijah—God sent Elijah to meet Ahab in Naboth’s 
vineyard, and to say: “Hast thou killed, and also taken 
possession ? 
Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood.” Of the queen he said: 
“The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.” Who 
sent Elijah to Ahab? Elijah told Ahab, in our golden text, 
how and why the king should be punished, he and his family. 
Did those stolen grapes have a sweet and pleasant taste to 
Ahab? At Elijah’s words he was afraid, and put on sack- 
cloth and fasted. Was that real repentance? Had he been 
just as guilty as Jezebel? Whatsins had they both committed? 

Punishment Sure —God waited; but the punishment came. 
Ahab, wounded in battle, died in his chariot. They washed 
the bloody chariot in a pool of water, and dogs came and 


WOE TO HIM THAT INCREASETH THAT 


pacified ; coveting other men’s goods and profuse of his own; 


In the place where dogs licked the blood of | 





WHICH IS NOT HIS! 








TWO IMPORTANT MESSAGES ; 
{1.] 
RoyaL PALACE, SAMARIA, 899 B.C. 
To the Elders of Jezreel : 

Proclaim a fast ; set Naboth on high ; let two 
base men accuse him of blasphemy : take him 
out, and stone him to death. 

By order of the King. 





AMAB | per JEZEBEL. 


[2.] 
To King Ahab: 


In the place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth shali dogs lick thy blood. Thus saith 


| JEHOVAH 








by Exiyan. 











AHAB 


THE SINNER SELLI NG 


MIS SOUL 


FOR BR PALTRY VINEYARD 
WORLDLY PLEASURES 


WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN...? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“‘ What shall the harvest be?” 

“The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
‘Sinners, turn, why will ye die?” 

“ From every stormy wind.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What part of the Book of Kings is occupied with the first 
section of Ahab’s reign; namely, his accession, and the intro- 
duction of Baal-worship? What chapters are concerned with 
Elijah’s relation to his reign ? 
battles with Ben-hadad. Relate the story of Naboth’s vine- 
yard. Give the last section of Ahab’s reign. Place these 
four sections on the board with their respective chapters and 
verses. What is related of Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah in the 
last division of the book? How many verses are devoted to 
Jehoshaphat’s reign ? 

Why did both Naboth and Ahab want the same vineyard? 














| royal power at all. 


with a matchless intrepidity of countenance; not more than 
half brave; exceedingly astute, with an acute sense of honor, 


especially where his relations wereconcerned.” Like children 


in other respects, the Orientals are also like them in their 
habits of sulking. Ahab’s conduct in lying down, hiding his 
face, and refusing to eat, is thoroughly characteristic, 

Dost THou Now Govern THE Kincpom.—To an Oriental, 
the King is almost anearthly God. He holds the supreme 
power; and to Eastern officials, high or low, power is only 
valuable as it can be used for one’s own profit. The idea that 
the King has any responsibility with respect to his subjects, 
except those which he chooses to recognize, may be said 
hardly to exist in the popular Oriental mind. The most 
wretched fellih, or peasant farmer, who groans under the 
oppression of the Turk, would be just as tyrannical as his 
oppressor, were he elevated to the same seat of power. The 
ethics exemplified by the government officials in Bible lands 
to-day are those of “the good old plan”—that those should 
take who have the power, and they should keep who can. 
In the West, we believe the rulers are made for the people; 
in the East, they believe that the people is made for the 
king. 

Sue... Sent Lerrers.—A method of doing underhand 
work as common in the East now as then. It has often been 
exemplified in the negotiations between Turkey and the 
Western powers,—especially in relation to the carrying out 
of the Tanzeemdt, or Reform, in Asia Minor, and the suppres- 
sion of the slave-tradein Egypt. In these cases when the new 
officials appointed for the reform of various abuses, in accord- 
ance with conventions between Great Britain and Turkey, were 
actually appointed, and public notice given of their functions, 
it was an open secret among the natives that the new officials 
were appointed to do nothing, and that the pompous public 
declarations, designed to blind the eyes of Europeans, were 
neutralized by private instructions ordering the new officers 
to main‘ain a masterly inactivity, except when compelled to 
do otherwise by some meddlesome European. Public docu- 
ments in the East are often designed for mere show ; the real 
policy of government officials is directed by private instruc- 
tions which often run counter to public proclamations. 

Usto tHe Expers...or tue Crry.—In Bible lands 
to-day the mode of government shows a curious admixture of 
the despotic and of the patriarchal. The power of the Sultan 
is unlimited; yet each community has heads of its own, who 
regulate the internal affairs of the community, and treat with 
the Sultin’s officers for the whole body. Thus, if a tax is 
laid upon the Jews in any particular place, the Sultin’s 


Give an account of the two | officers exact it from the chief (or chiefs) of the community 


who then collects the taxation from his fellow-religionists, 
assigning what he considers a proportionate share to each 
man. So Jezebel’s plan was to hide her own hand in 
the persecution of Naboth, and to make his accusation 
and trial seem a spontaneous mévément on the part of the 
community to which he belonged, without relation to the 
Bribery and the hiring of false witnesses 


(vs. 1-3.) What exhibition of character did the king of | still disgrace the administration of law in the East. 


Israel make because of a petty disappointment? (v.4.) How 
many years does it require to make men out of selfish, 


petulant children? Who held the greatest sway in the | 


kingdom of Israel during Ahab’s reign? (vs. 5-7.) Under 
what circumstances is strength of character undesirable? By 
what artifice did Jezebel accomplish her wicked design? 
(vs. 8-10.) What was the position of the elders in the days 


ance with the Jewish law did Jezebel reveal? (Exod. 22 ; 28; 
Lev. 24: 16.) What success attended the execution of her 
wicked scheme? (vs,11-14.) Is it easier to find assistance 


in the execution of right, or of wrong? Is it probable that. 


Ahab knew what Jezebel was doing to obtain the vineyard ? 
What was Ahab’s first sin? Repeat the commandment which 
he violated. What was his second sin? What was his third 
sin? (vs. 15, 16.) What is the inevitable sequence of sin? 
(vs. 17-19.) When the sinner is met by the word of the 


| 


| 


of the kings? Who are meant by the nobles? What acquaint- | 


| a most serious sin. 


BLASPHEMING Gop AND THE KinG.—Popular grumbling 
against the despotic power is not much interfered with in the 
modern East, the powers that be wisely considering the 
liberty to grumble a kind of safety-valve in the body politic. 
So the fellah curses the authorities to his heart’s content 
without any more serious consequence than a whack from the 
stick of the tax-collector. 

It is different with blaspheming the name of God. The 
true Oriental, however careless his life, is fanatically zealous 
for the honor of God’s name. To blaspheme Allah in any 
place where Muhammadans congregate would probably result 
in the murder of the blasphemer on the spot. “Infidel, and 
the son of an infidel!” is the worst term of abuse that can be 
applied to a Muhammadan; and Muhammadan theology 
considers the application of such a term to a true believer as 
No charge that could have been brought 
against Naboth would have been more certain to result in 


Lord, what course should he pursue? (v. 27.) Should he | his death than the charge of blasphemy. 
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THE LAST WORD FROM KHARTOOM-* 


Rarely has the whole civilized world looked with more 
friendiy interest to the career of a single man than it did 
to that of General Gordon during the slowly passing 
months before the fall of Khartoom. The news of that 
disaster to the British arms was received in England 
with a feeling akin to stupefaction, in France and Russia 
with exultation, and in Germany with the pleased feel- 
ing that the logic of events would soon put an end to 
British supremacy in Egypt. But national aspirations 
and partisan likes and dislikes did not touch the almost 
universal admiration for the chivalrous career of General 
Gordon. The news of his fate was awaited as eagerly in 
St. Petersburgh as in London, in Paris as in Edinburgh, 
in Berlin as in New York. Men of all shades of politi- 
cal and of religious belief turned their eyes Soodanwards, 
waiting for the lifting of the veil which covered the last 
sad months at Khartoom. 

And the veil has been lifted! General Gordon’s Diary 
from September to December, 1884, is now in the hands 
of the public. This diary isa remarkably candid pro- 
duction, showing with little reserve General Gordon’s 
views of the political and military entanglements which 
resulted in the fall of Khartoom. This is not the place 
to discuss these questions. The apparent hesitancy 
which characterized British policy in the Soodan, and 
the tardy movements of the expeditionary force, were 
probably due to causes not yet fully understood outside 
of diplomatic circles, But the question which everybody 
was asking, How did Gordon bear himself in his lonely 
watch at Khartoom? can be answered from the diary, 
and can be answered without reserve. He bore himself 
like a braye soldier, keeping his post for the glory of 
God and the honor of his country,—sadly disheartened, 
yet never abandoning his place of duty, sometimes queru- 
lous over the mistakes of his official superiors, yet always 
checking his impatience with the thought that the Lord 
Christ reigns among nations as among men. 

We know how other Europeans in the Soodan failed 
to stand to their colors when hemmed in or captured by 
the Mahdy. Now and again we heard of Greek and 
Roman Catholics who, in the stress of Muhammadan 
fanaticism, denied the faith of Christ and embraced 
Islam. Gordon, also, heard of Christian apostasy ; but 
he himself never wavered. Hear his outburst on Sep- 
tember 10; “If the Christian faith is a myth, then let 
men throw it off; but it is mean and dishonorable to do 
so merely to save one’s life, if one believes it to be the 
true faith, What can be more strong than these words : 
‘He who denies me on earth, I will deny in heaven.’ 
The old martyrs regarded men as their enemies who 
tried to prevent them from avowing their faith. . . . It is 
better for us not to have anything to do with the apos- 
tate Europeans inthe Arab camp. Treachery never suc- 
ceeds, and however matiers may end, it is better to fall with 
clean hands, than to be mixed up with dubious acts and 
dubious men. Maybe it is better for us to fall with honor, 
than to gain the victory with dishonor.” Then there is 
a gleam of fun: “ What a row the Pope will make about 
the nuns marrying the Greeks! It is the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches.” 

It is curious to note how thoroughly Gordon appre- 
ciated the good points of the Muhammadans, in spite of 
his own intense belief in Christianity, and his whimsical 
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téoliigy: He oochibohislly feels called upon to correct | on ool paper, with els ype and plain binding ; ; and 


Christian misconceptions of the Muhammadan creed | 
and of Muhammadan practice. “Iam sure,” he says, 

“ it is unknown to the generality of our missionaries in 
Muslim countries that in the Koran no imputation of 
sin is made on our Lord, neither is it hinted that He had 
| need of pardon.... The Muslims do not say that Ma- 
| homet was without sin; the Koran often acknowledges 
that he erred; but no Muslim will say, ‘ Jesus sinned.’ 
As far as self-sacrifice of the body [is concerned], they 
| [the Muhammadans] are far above Roman Catholics, 

and consequently above Protestants. . .. The God of the 
Muslims is our God.” 

More than once it has been said that Gordon knew no 
fear. The saying is false; if he had not known fear, he 
would not have been so brave a man. His own words 
tell a different story. “ For my part, I am always fright- 
ened, and very much so. I fear the future of all engage- 
ments. It is not the fear of death,—that is past, thank 
God ; but I fear defeat and its consequences,” —a passage 
from the diary which recalls an earlier letter: “I donot 
fear death, but I fear, from want of faith, the results of 
my death; for the whole country would have risen.” 
There is a double voice in many passages of the diary : 
first, a bitter upbraiding of those in authority for failing 
to take energetic measures in the Soodan; and, second, 
the voice of the fatalist, who recognizes no such thing as 
free will, and who refuses to criticise anything that is, 
lest he should seem to condemn the one Will that made 
it so. Gordon was upheld at his lonely post by the 
belief that he was nothing more than an instrument in 
the hand of God, for the working of a purpose whose 
ultimate outcome could not be affected by anything 
which the Mahdy or the British government could do. 
Yet with his usual inconsistency he writes, now bitter, 
now pathetic, complaints of the inactivity of the govern- 
ment. Then his mood changes; and he records the 
confession that he is very insubordinate, that he always 
was insubordinate, and that if he were in a position to 
employ trustworthy men to execute his orders, the last 
person he would employ would be C. G. Gordon. 


As the months pass on, his views upon the military 
and political principles exemplified in the relief expedi- 
tion, become more pronounced, and are expressed with 
less reserve. He “hates” diplomatists and financiers, 
and pronounces them “arrant humbugs.” He refuses 
to acknowledge that the expeditionary force is sent to 
save himself; it is to save “ the honor of the country,” 
he writes, and he trebly underlines the writing. In 
words sadly prophetic, he warns the government that 
the course of action adopted will bring the British army 
With the 
exception of a single line complaining that information 
was not sent to him, the last words of the diary are 
these: “ Now MARK THIS, if the expeditionary force, 
and I ask for no more than two hundred men, does not 
come in ten days, the town may fall; and I have done 
my best for the honor of dur country. Good-bye.” 

Those who are interested in the character of Gordon 
would do well to read the whole diary. They will find 
in it the record of a strangely mingled character. Words 
of quiet soldierly foresight are succeeded by eccentric 
homilies upon Scripture; now Gordon appears as a 
strict disciplinarian, and again as himself insubordinate. 
In one sentence he ascribes all his obstacles to divine 
Providence ; in another, he seems to long for the power 
to run the universe upon his own principles. Now he 
speaks like one bound by the old code of honor; and 
again he writes as one who owns no master but Christ. 
“No secrets so far as I am concerned,” he writes upon 
the back of his diary ; and certainly he seems to make 
no endeavor to hide either his strength or his weakness. 
A mingled character of good and evil, of earnest Chris- 
tian faith, and of a theological whimsicality akin to 
madness; yet a character which has gained the sympa- 
thy of the wide world in spite of its defects. In spite of 
these, Gordon was a true soldier, a true patriot, a true 
Christian; and the heart of humanity will pardon much 
to one who was so genuine. 

The diary has been edited with notes and introduction 
by A. Egmont Hake, a kinsman of General Gordon, and 
the author of the Story of Chinese Gordon. Mr. Hake 
writes, as was natural, from a partisan standpoint, in 
defense of Gordon, and in criticism of the British gov- 
ernment, A number of documents, passing between per- 
sons prominent in the Soodan, form the appendix; and 
the book is supplemented with carefully drawn maps, 
and with sketches and sketch-maps from the hand of 
General Gordon himself. The editor’s part is well done; 
and the diaries are furnished with all the side-lights 
necessary for their understanding. The American edi- 
ipo issued simultaneously with the English, is printed 








is, mechanicaily, in every respect satisfactory. 





AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM.* 


The handsome volume of Professor C. A. Briggs, enti- 
tled American Presbyterianism, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to American Church history. The original investi- 
gations of the author have put him in possession of 
much material hitherto unused. There has been no 
attempt to cover the period subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion; for this reason, the remarkable enlargement of 
Presbyterianism, mainly of the Scotch-Irish type, which 
took place in the Ohio Valley during the first quarter of 
this century, is not portrayed by Professor Briggs. 

The motive of Professor Briggs’s work seems to be the 
conviction, on the part of the author, that American 
Presbyterianism was not originally of one type, but was 
a combination of several types. For this reason the his- 
torical material is largely used for what may be called 
an “irenic” purpose, namely, that of showing how, 
under a Presbyterian form of government, much liberty 
of theological opinion can exist, if American Presbyte- 
rianism is true to its “ origin and early history.” 

The author does not claim tle authority of “ divine 
right ” for the church polity which he avowedly prefers: 
“ Presbyterianism,” he says, “is not a finality. Itis the 
stepping-stone to something higher and grander yet to 
come” (p. xiii), The opening chapter deserves careful 
reading from those who would understand the place of 
Presbyterianism in ecclesiastical history. Here, as in 
an earlier volume (Biblical Study), Professor Briggs 
presses the doctrine of the illumination of the Spirit in 
the understanding of the Bible, and rightly claims this 
as the position of the Westminster divines. Undoubt- 
edly the Westminster Assembly, as its symbols indicate, 
was characterized by greater breadth of view than is 
ofteri supposed. The Assembly carefully guarded on 
both sides of the doctrine of interpretation, and hence 
did not make an antagonism, but only a distinction, 
between spirit and letter, in the interpretation of the 
Word of God. Many recent writers divide here, instead 
of distinguishing; and Professor Briggs, in some of his 
opinions, seems to countenance this tendency. 

The purely historical parts of the volume, however, 
deserve high praise. The decadence of Presbyterianism 
in England and’ its triumph in Scotland had their 
marked influence on the development of this form of 
polity in America. The early divisions of Presbyte- 
rianism in America are fairly discussed; and the chap- 
ter on “ the several types of American Presbyterianism ” 
will prove instructive to most readers. 

The Appendix is, of course, the most valuable part for 
the specialist in church history. Authentic and original 
documents, thirty-three in number, are carefully re- 
printed. The index is unusually full and accurate. It 
ought to be added that the volume touches so constantly 
upon the early history of New England as to be indis- 
pensable to the student of American Congregationalism, 
while all lovers of antiquarian research will find much 
in it to interest them. 





Recent events in the far East, the threatening attitude 
of Russia on the Corean and Chinese frontier, and 
the seizure of Port Hamilton by the British, are 
likely to bring Corea into a new importance with rela- 
tion to the European nations. It is well that so handy 
a manual of Corea has been prepared as Corea, Without 
and Within, by the Rev. William Elliot Griffis, author 
of Corea, the Hermit Nation; The Mikado’s Empire, 
and other works on the far East, This new book isa 
popular presentation of the history, manners, and reli- 
gion of the Coreans; and it has, besides, a historical 
value from its reprint-translation of Hendrick Hamel’s 
narrative of life in Corea, of two centuries ago—the first 
authentic document on tile geography and manners and 
customs of the Coreans. The book is well adapted for 
popular reading ; but some typographical arrangement 
ought to have been adopted to distinguish Hamel’s nar- 
rative from the rest of the book. As it is, a reader who 
did not read the volume through in regular course, 
might be puzzled at certain points to know whether he 
was listening to Hendrick Hamel or té Mr. Griffis. 
(16mo, map and illustrations, pp. 315. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.15.) 


Great credit is due to Macmillan & Co. for their enter- 
prise in giving to the scholarly public a pocket edition of 
the text of Westcott and Hort’s New Testament in Greek. 
Hitherto it has been almost impossible, in an English- 
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speaking country, to get anything like a pocket edition 
of a really critical text,—Scrivener’s variorum edition of 
the so-called Received Text being, perhaps, the nearest 
approach to it, and that is not a criticaltext. A critical 
student with a modern edition of the so-called Received 
Text in his pocket feels as awkward as would a Prussian 
sharpshooter with an old flint musket. Macmillan’s 





appendix, with separate title-page and pagination, so 
that it can be separated from the number of the journal 
with which it is published, without injury to either. 


In The Andover Review for August, under the depart- 
ment of Biblical and Historical Criticism, Ex-President | 
Theodore D. Woolsey contributes a learned article on 
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contains quite a number of plaster casts of famous monu- 
ments, among others of the Rosetta Stone, the Black 
Obelisk of Shalmaneser, a winged lion and a winged bull 
of Nineveh, the Deluge Tablet, the Moabite Stone, the 
Siloam Inscription, and others. Here also is to be found 
the autotype fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus and 
of the New Testament manuscripts. The museum con- 


edition of Westcott and Hort is printed on thin paper | “The Disciple whom Jesus Loved.” - In the course of | tains also a set of the Historical and Cuneiform Inscrip- 
with small, clear type; it preserves the convenient typo- | this discussion, Dr. Woolsey treats with fullness of the | tions of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, and Western Asia, 


graphical arrangement of the larger edition, and the few 
printer’s errors which were detected in the first edition 
have been corrected. The margin of the small edition 
differs from that of the larger in having no marginal 
readings, alternative readings appearing at the foot of 
the page, and rejected readings being relegated to the 
appendix, which also contains a reprint of the general 
explanation appended to the first volume of the larger 
edition, a brief summary of documentary evidence, and 
a full list of quotations in the New Testament from the 
Old. (16mo, pp. 618. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, Price, $1.10.) 








To the list of useful books reprinted by Mr. John B. 
Alden are to be added Rawlinson’s Religions of the 


ponpetians example of scholarly discrimination in the 
| 


history and meaning of the two New Testament Greek 
| Synonyms for the idea “to love,”—philed, and agapad. 
| The discussion may be commended to the student as an 


application of words. Dr. Woolsey’s results are not 
substantially different from those of Trench. With 
regard to the (so-called) appendix to John’s Gospel 
| (chap. 23), which follows immediately after the (appar- 
ently) primitive ending of the Gospel (20: 31: 31), 
Dr. Woolsey’s investigations have led him to the con- 
clusion that the chapter, as a whole, is the work of John, 
although “the verses 24, 25, may have been added; and 
verse 25, as we have said, is manifestly spurious.” “This 
last verse [21 : 25],” continues Dr, Woolsey, “has done 
| injury by contributing to the belief that the whole of 





Ancient World, and the same author’s Egypt and Babylon. | this wonderful passage must be looked on with suspicion. 
Both books are popular in form; the former gives a sur- | But this very beautiful chapter carries the defense of its 
face view of the chief religions of antiquity, the latter | genuineness in itself; and no part of the narrative shows 
aims to give a popular sketch of the latest teaching of | more clearly that it came from John than the closing 














the monuments upon the relations of Egypt and Baby- 
lon to the Bible history. Both books have already been 
noticed in full in these columns. It need only now be 
said that Professor Rawlinson is a middle-man rather 
than an original scholar; and that his statement of the 
results of research, while passably accurate, is often un- 
consciously swayed by his apologetical purpose. In the 
low-priced editions issued by Mr. Alden, these books 
ought to have a wide sphere of usefulness. (Religions. 
12mo, pp. 180. Price, 60 cents.—Egypt. 12mo, pp. 228. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: John B. Alden.) 


A light novelette, pleasantly written, and of merit 
about equal to that of an average story in the No Name 
or Round Robin series, is Across the Chasm, which is 
published anonymously. It has to do with various types 
of Southern and Northern character, which are fairly 
and impartially portrayed, apparently by an intelligent 
and experienced Southern woman. Its purpose is to 
show residents of the North and South that there are 
some social (not political) faults on both sides, and thus 
to prepare the way for their remedy. Incidentally, in 
the first pages, is presented a capital picture of an old 
colored survivor of slavery days. (16mo, cloth, pp. ii, 
310. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


The minor novel with a professed moral purpose does 
not differ greatly from the average American work of 
fiction not making such profession; for our writers of 
minor fiction base their work, as a rule, upon some ethi- 
cal foundation. Dusxberry Doings, by Caroline B. Le 
Row, though issued by a religious society, is really a 
novel for adults, not a juvenile story. _ It emphasizes the 
folly of speculation, the wickedness of drunkenness, the 
mistakes made by heedless girls, and the advantages of 
quiet devotion to homely duty. In literary merit, it 
does not equal the author’s hewspaper work. (16mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 406. Boston: Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A discovery which has just been made in Rome, dur- 
ing some building operations near the English ceme- 
tery, affords a glimpse of the extensive commerce of Old 
Rome. Two warehouses have been uncovered, and the 
one is found to be filled with elephants’ tusks, and the 
other with lentils. “It is curious,” says The [London] 
Times, “ to find such products stored side by side; but 
as bags of lentils were sometimes shipped as ballast, 
these may have served that purpose. The discovery 
would have been a very valuable one, if, unfortunately, 
the ivory had not been much decayed.” 


For some time past Professor J. Gildemeister of Bonn 
has been contributing to the Zeitschrift des Deutschen | 


Palaestina- Vereins a valuable series of papers illustrating 
the geography of Palestine from Arabic sources. In the | 
second Heft of the current volume of the Zeitschrift, | 
Professor Gildemeister appends to his fifth article (an | 
annotated. translation of Edrisi’s Syria and Palestine) a 
critical edition of Edrisi’s Arabic text. The text is 
beautifully printed,—without vowels, of course; and all 
important various readings are recorded in the foot- | 
notes. The Arabic text is published literally as an | 


, Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 


chapter, with the exception of the last verse.” 


In the remote districts of Arabia, some curious beliefs 
| are still held with regard to the physical peculiarities of 
| Europeans. To one of these beliefs Von Wrede, the 
| German explorer of Hadhramaut, owed his life on one 
| occasion when his disguise was suspected. When the 
Arabs were clamoring for his death, Von Wrede was 
brought before the shaykh, who proceeded to question 
him as to his nationality. The German, whose talent 
for diplomatic lying was as facile as that of Burton, per- 
sisted that he was an Egyptian of Maghreby parentage, 
and, Praise be to Allah! a true believer. He was then 
challenged to repeat the formula of faith, and the Fat’- 
hat, or first chapter of the Quran, which he did with 
glib facility. Then came the supreme test. He was 
gravely ordered to lay his arms together upon and over 
his head. This also he did easily. Then the shaykh 
turned to the angry Arabs. “O multitude of God,” he 
said, “this man is a Muslim; for he has said the Attes- 
tation and the Fuat’hat; next, he is an Egyptian, who 
are all good Muslims; further, he comes from the house 
of Shaykh ’Abd Allah ba Sudan, whose dwelling is no 
habitation for unbelievers; moreover, he has no sign 
upon his limbs as all unbelievers ought to have; and, 
finally, he can lay his arms together upon his head, as 
we can, and as the Franks cannot.” Von Wrede found 
afterwards that the belief was prevalent in that part of 
Arabia that Europeans were distinguished by arms so 
short that they could not reach their mouths, on which 
account they were obliged to use forks and spoons; hence, 
an infallible test for a European was to ask him to raise 
| his arms to his head. According to Arab logic, a man 
| Whose hand could reach his mouth would have no need 
for a fork or a spoon. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885, 
South Carolina, state, at Columbia.....................August 18-20 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling ...............:0secesesee August 18-20 
Idaho, territorial, at Boise City ..............0..ssseeee September 2-4 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton October 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Sumbury.................cccce October 20-22 
Manitoba, province, at Winnepeg November 3-5 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 
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SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 
PIG ccs eens boniininssaceieebilda a bnitendiniiciistiuntbiicialdl August 4-16 
| Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
PU iain GSB Sel August 4-24 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
nessee August 8-28 
San Marcos Sunday-school Assembly, at San Marcos, 
Texas August 10-30 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—One of the younger institutions of Chautauqua which 
is coming in for a fair share of attention this year is the 





and three portfolios of the plates of the Bronze Orna- 
ments of the Palace Gates of Balawat. There are also 
charts, books, models, and pictures, which have an 
interest for thearcheological student. The Museum is 
still in its infancy, but it is making quick progress toward 
maturity. The guide to the Museum, published in the 
Assembly Herald for August 3, contains several curious 
mistakes. The description of Griesbach’s New  Testa- 
ment as the “Greek Testament by Guisbachii” is a 
typical instance. 


—Although the Sunday-school Assembly which has 
just closed at Ocean Grove was professedly an Ocean 
Grove Chautauqua, the plan of admission was different 
from that of Chautauqua. There were no gates, and no 
admission charges, but a voluntary collection was taken 
up every day. The audiences varied from several hun- 
dred at the less important exercises to over five thousand 
when the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent and other prominent 
lecturers were on the platform. The programme already 
announced was greatly modified. Dr. Vincent spoke on 
That Boy’s Sister instead of The Assembly Idea; the 
Chautauqua bonfire could not take place on Chautauqua 
Day; the “ blackboard artist” was forced to modify his 
part of the programme by news of sickness at home; and 
several minor changes took place in the hours fixed for 
special meetings. Otherwise the Assembly proved as 
much of a success as could have been anticipated. The 
Boys and Girls’ Hour did a good work in teaching the 
elements of Bible geography and history to children and 
young people. The normal department was well sus- 
tained, the Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut’s normal lecture, and 
Dr. W. W. Wythe’s demonstration on the model of 
Jerusalem, drawing the best popular audiences, The 
devotional meetings for young people, conducted every 
morning by the Rev. C. H. Yatman and the Rev. W. H. 
Geistweit, both officers of the Assembly, always drew 
good audiences. On Chautauqua Day, a recognition ser- 
vice and graduating ceremony fur Chautauquans were 
held; and a procession of the Chautauqua faculty and 
Chautauqua class-fellows, bearing appropriate badges, 
marched from “The Hall in the Grove” under green 
arches, down Ocean Pathway, and back for the presenta- 
tion of diplomas. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the annual convention of the 
Sunday-schools of the province of Manitoba will be held 
in Winnipeg, November 3-5. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—At the Maple Street Congregational Sunday-school 
of Danvers, Massachusetts, the plan is followed of reading 
out, before the school, at the end of each quarter, the 
names of those who have not been absent during the 
quarter. The superintendent, Mr. J. 8. Learoyd, thinks 
that this plan promotes good attendance. The numbers 
for the second quarter of this year are: Total member- 
ship, 406; average attendance, 292; number without a 
single absence, ninety-six. , 

—Sometimes, when there are not enough Christians 
of the same denomination in one small town to establish 
a denominational place of worship, the missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union gives the first impulse 
to organized Christian work by establishing a Sunday- 
school in which Christians of all denominations may 
work freely. Thus a missionary in Alabama reports the 
founding of a new school of sixty-two members, in the 
southern part of the state, with a Methodist superinten- 
dent, a-Baptist assistant, and a Presbyterian secretary, 
and with a corresponding variety of denominations 
among the other members. This school is now working 
as harmoniously as if all the members owed allegiance 
to one and the same denomination. 

—A little four-page newspaper, entitled the Union 
Park Quarterly Record, is issued every three months by 
the Sunday-school of the Union Park Congregational 
Church of Chicago. The first and second pages are 
devoted to news items of the school’s work. The follow- 
ing is a specimen item: “Our second quarter closed 
May 31. It contained fourteen Sabbaths; average 
attendance, 736,—a gain of thirty-six over the first quar- 
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the attendance was 770; the smallest Sun- 
day of the five, 760 ; and the largest, 777. 
Can any school in Chicago beat that for 
evenness of attendance?” The third and 
fourth pages are taken up with class 
records, the names of new scholars admit- 
ted during the quarter, and of the scholars 
who brought them in, and with various 
lists showing, in turn, the names of offi- 
cers, teachers, and scholars who have been 
present every Sunday, and those present 
except when detained by sickness, etc. 
The list of honor is large, and it seems to 
be carefully drawn up. Superintendents 
who wish to establish a similar quarterly 
record would do well to examine a copy 
of this school’s 3 ‘quarterly newspaper. 


"BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, Assists men- 
tal labor. Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, says 
of the Acid Phosphate: “I have been enabled 
to devote myself to hard mental labor, from 
shortly after breakfast till a late hour in the 
evening, without experiencing the slightest 
relaxation, and I would not now at any rate 
dispense with it.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Inve estore sh apould werd the 10 ygerd bust 
‘he J atkins Land M ovens ‘co, 
Lawrence, Kan, ts paper, the fourth week of 
every month, 4,580,360 oaned’ at 7 to 12 eer ah 
Nota dollar lost, New York office, 243 Broadway. 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous, 


By Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON. 
Fally Illustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, 
Michael Faraday, Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farra- 
gut, Horace Greeley, Willlam Lloyd Garrison, Gari- 
baldi, and other noted persons, who from humble 
circumstances have risen to fame and distinction, and 

left behind an imperishable record. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. I6il, 














and 
The Revised Version of A. D. !88I. 
ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 


Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 
12 cents extra. 

‘The type is clear and good. No one need be without 
Trt ge ‘Testament when prices are brought so low. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SUCCESSFUL MEN “vi: 


what 
hw of Success. r, 25 cents; 
0. F UNK ® WAGNALLS, Ay 
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rary Numbers. 
F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. ¥ 
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Good Sunday-school Books. S2e°}"}2rices- 


WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N.Y 
logues. PERKINPIN®E & Hieerns, 914 Arch St. Phila. 











D. L. MOODY’S Re en BES Publisher. "Chicago. 





urSunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
Order Warp & Davumonn, ile Nassau St., N. Y. 





UBLICATIONS of American Tract Society, at 150 
Nassau St., New York, and 1512ChestnutSt., Phila, 


‘THE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,'S List. 

GEND FOR THEOLOGICAL CAT LOGUE. 
B. GaRNER, 710 Arch St, Philadel: 





gE PLUSH “ALBUMS SELLING REA 
L. MOORE, 158. 8th Street, Stdeitin Pa. 


Sos 15 Cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 8 
_ Boston, for samples of paper and d envelopes. 





S* N D TO * TC 
S ‘hroadw ay, a Bat ey A Al = 
on tak APHICALM fine. 25 Portraits each 
mont hree months’ » 0c. 92 White St., N.Y. 


Send for Mamale Cony Fu un Teoshoer Langon Wetes 
by M. ©, Hazard. Cong. 8. 8S. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 











Now Ready: 
THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FOR MEssxs. 


Moody and Sankey's Meetings, 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR, 


By IRA D. SANKEY AND JAS. McGRANAHAN. 





Containing 128 hang  & octavo hay i of new and tried 
Son especial) otional meetings. 
THE GosPEet CHOIR “r not intended to take the place 
of GOSPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, rh will be ieed in 
connection with it, and will be found of great value. 


Munte ae, in Paper Covers, 30 cents. 
Board Ss -2..° 
s “ Cloth “ so « 
6 cents additional if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


A CHEAP HYMN-BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


CORONATION SONGS, 


By Rev. Dr. C. F. Derms and THEroporEe PERKINs. 
A fine selection of the best material, new and old, 


adapted to 
Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, 


Sunday-Schools, Family Devotion, 
Sabbath Worship. 
128 pages, boards, postpaid, 15 cents; per hundred, $12. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


CHILDREN’S HYMNS, 


WITH TUNES. 
By CARYL FLORIO. 


pages of Sunday- “school Hymns set to appropri- 
on eee - ALT. to — all who seek flowing melo- 
re mo! 
bound in ‘cloth covers. 


“Baul 00; single copies, by mail, 50 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N.Y. 
8! Handolph Street, Chicago. 














The QUARTET @™ Love” Pana three over ta n-bogks 
by the same authors, one vol., music, 85 hymns, 
only $20 per 100. J.J. HOOD.” i018 Aron St, Phila, Pa, 











Fox's Book of Martyrs 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to. the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 
For sale by 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY! 


The Manual of Phono aphy by Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. revised 
and improved edition. - “oe. cloth $1.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, or address 


The PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
P. 0. BOX 1158, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Ft: Croltes; Assyria; 
Babylon; Media; Persia; Parthia ; and the New 











lead 

ety | nproved index, also with th: fine 
rotese — 700) aad wees of nl lish 

on, r r in ~— 

reduced from gloto S00. Postage 2 cents. 
‘ “The books, = oe. are phicaniictons Revert, | b 
ype,‘ presswork, illustrations, and binding 

and the price extraordinarily low.”—Literary 

Worda, Boston. 

“ These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.” — Examiner, N. NY. 

“ 4 MASTERPIECE oy haneey, The reader almost 
feels.that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
Be with ne. facts ef olden times." When ‘te describes 

‘ole ian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader its 
tea A jorget the lo centuries that separate ome 
from modern times. The dee; antiquit 
fmbued with the Reneen of a bright and liv 
present, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom 
defeat, or made t with the glories of some 
Babylonian king. Remoteness of the times treated or 
has not obscured the author’s work, but has canes 
it with the elements of romance. When he bri 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who pe of 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 


| the mate hless accuracy of a Vast erudition, bis book 


=| 


} 


leaves a telling a on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences to original sources of Gmrmation. It is the 
: a historical work of the times.” — Times, Kansas 
ty, 


“Tt abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned =e 
and the faithful student will rise from its 
| with a mind enriched by a more vivid Leowteiee of 
that | ancient world whose mysteries the race of 
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$* F. L. MOORE, 15 8, 8th 
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been endeavoring to elucidate.”— Mai, 


.LISH, 
Street, a "ts THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 





Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 
THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE, 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16m0, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent 2 and scholarly > style, earnestly devout in feel- 
Literary Worle 
‘AY work ore ae industry, and, what is the chiet 
point, it breat es the spirit of true faith in Christ, I 
at such a magnificent creation — Pane 9 at 
the extent of reading it shows,” —Dr. TZSCH. 
“ As a picture of the civilization of C hrist’ 3 time and 
ss Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
this Book. not the uct of a <> cramming 
for = pt. ~ ested knowledge; it appears 
otes than in the coloring of the 
nybeare and Howson have 
, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
life of St. The learning is not less full 
nor less Rk while in some respects it is more 
preg spre harmonized with and incorporated into 
the life itself.” — _Harper’s Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE SAMPLES 2:3 2.25 
bol Gifts, 
a noice Leaflets & 


a a Nig eg Fo dress on a 
@. HB. Angell, 354 ‘yoyo New York. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Histerical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to $0 cents. Postage 10c. extra 

“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 
course. The historical principles which Rawlinson 
nee down and —— ies, and the wealth of facts which 

main in su rtof the divine Word 

e are, therefore, glad to 
ectures.”— Presbyterian 











ts of aren i. coat abe adapted to 
_ oO! value, an a] 

meet the objections of skeptics 4 at t day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate know edge. of the 
literar reahietinwv erie of antiquity, as well as the re- 


peculiarly qualified for his. work, and he has brought 
is vast maree of knowledge to confirm the historical 
of the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.”"— Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadel phia, P Pa. 
F000 ADULTERATION, emo 


MAPS for S. S. it! 2) BES 460 Poe 


Hours with the Bible; 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern | 
Discovery and Knowledge, from Creation 
to the Patriarchs. By CUNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE, D.D. Large 12mo, 381 pages, 
cloth, price, 60c. Postage, 10c. extra. 
For sale by 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SPECIAL OFFER. 


IN ORDER TO SUPPLY THE PUBLIC 
WITH THE CHURCH CYCLOP ZDIA 
we offer, until further notice, this most 
valuable work in connection with “Early 
Days of Christianity” and “The Scriptures 
True,” for $5.00, the price of the one 
book, the Cyclopedia. Upon receipt of 
amount the three books will be mailed 
promptly by the 

PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Church Cyclopeedia, 


A Dictionary of Church Doctrine, History, 
Organization and Ritual; and containing 
Original Articles on Special Topics, 
written expressly for this Work 
by Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Laymen. Designed espe- 
cially for the use of the 
Laity of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal 
Church in the 
United States of America. 














A very important and valuable feature of the 
work is the Diocesan Histories which have been 
prepared for it, in some instances by the Bishops 
themselves, in nearly all other cases by a pres- 
byter or layman appointed by them. These 
Histories, embracing as they do all the Dioceses 
in this country, form, in the aggregate, a come 
prehensive and authentic history of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

The list of contributors includes many Bish- 
ops, Presbyters, and learned Laymen of the 
Church, 

Among the special topics treated in original 
articles may be mentioned the following: 

AMERICAN PRAYER BooK; BAPTISM; 
BisHOP; CONSCIENCE, EVIDENCES; EPIsco- 
PACY; COMMUNION; ORDINATION VOWS; 
CATHEDRALS; PSALMS; WoORKINGMEN’S 
CLUBS; GENERAL CONVENTION ; ARCHITECT- 
URE; PROVINCIAL SYSTEM; MINOR PROPH- 
ETS; HYMNOLOGY; PROVINCIAL COUNCILS; 
SACRAMENTS; REFORMATION; GUILDS; 
FaTHERS; COVENANTS; INSPIRATION ; 
ISAIAH; DANIEL, AMERICAN CHURCH; PAR- 
ABLES; ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCILS ; VESTRY; 
EASTERN CHURCHES; CITY PARISH WORK; 
MARRIAGE AND Divorce; LiturGIgs; Dis- 
CIPLINE ; CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH; PEN- 
TATEUCH; MIRACLES; POPES; FINANCE; 
PAROCHIAL MISSIONS; VESTMENTS; WOMAN’S 
WokrRK. 





From Rt. Rev. A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Western New York. 

“ All who desire to be well informed on the facts, 
words, histories, and characters continually talked 
about in the society of intelligent members of the 
Pa a ore — have ‘The Church Cyclopedia’ in 
the 





The Churchman says : 

“The volume abounds with useful information, 
and will be found a handy book of reference, as con- 
taining in a generally authoritative form those facts 
which the laity, not tosay the clergy, need to know.” 





From The 8S. s. Times of June 14, 1884: 

“Within the limits of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, it is the most successful veeen rs yet made 
at a book of reference, at once systematic and popu- 
lar, for the doctrine and ritual of the denomination.” 


The book contains over 800 imperial oc- 
tavo pages, cloth, actin 00. 


tary aj of Christianity, 


CANON F. W. FARRAR. Large 12mo, 
Sel type, the best edition published, con- 
taining the author’s notes, and index com- 
plete. Cloth, 65 cents. 


“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates 
of the popularization of standard literature can 
desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable a 


| orn and at so cheap a price.”—The World, New 
ork 


The Seriptures True 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURES, with 
special reference to the doubts and discov- 
eries of modern times. By Gro. RAWLIN- 
SON, author of ‘Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. New 
edition, with the Notes translated by 
A.N, Arnold. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 





STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English Dicti ay —e Bible Dictio onary, The necessity 
of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment’s consideration 
will show the ped equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries 
of acertain grade of exceilence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bible renders of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 
as desirable; but ft is aiso true that all such books prepared previously 
to the recent eet Bm advances in Biblical Selence and research are, 
and must be, ex ingiy neeepe. The desire, an wage for a com- 

rehensive = accurate work of this kind, embodying the — of 
hh he most recent research and of the co Biblical scholarship of 
late been A felt, and frequently a by the intelligent wibie 
readers of our country, and ave many tors and Sunday- 
school teachers ur; upon publishers the need of such a work. Such, 

- most emphatically, both in Myer tee and | is the work which the 

Worthy ab id oot of De William smith's Dictionary of the Antiqut 
r ent of Dr. ictionary o qu 

ties, hig 9 . and Ni History of the Bible, A book 


univer tred, ~ bg most Are saegee to judge, to be the best of 
id in the English oo associate contributors 


caste in number) are well coo as amo ng the most eminent 
iblical scholars of our time,in both Europe and America, and they 
have ormed their work ‘with a thoroughness which leaves little 
room for re one or cri 
This Dictiona under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. Smith himself for wide and general use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
—_= need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to t“ 
the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish and —— rary nation 
or Apocryph: ‘he most recent researches of Robinson, 
linson, an a. other explorersin Bible lands, here pees nn their aid 
in determining ————- 
takes of previous investigators. It co! 
history doa analysis of each of th 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole twenties upon 
their respective tp jects, The staple explanations of this work, unlike 
the expositions of 2 a ag ee «6 admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and It is, therefore, equally v: to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 


which reference is made in —_ — 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

“By all oth the most important writing, er to the New Testa- 

ment, now in possession of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 

New York. 

A volume which every earn 
dents, ‘Tie handiest. edt 
arsbip, and typograp 


“A .28timony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued areluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.” —Bishop Lightfoot. 


earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures wat 

msable to all oeennes, and a ho 

ition anywhere ake 
perfect. 





THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller is one cf the most remarkable men of the contnry. 
The work which be has accomplished is without its elin al 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire toa beenbtaee 
of the world’s forces, and the Rr ogress of mankind, Galileo discovered 

that “ the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 

uller has in some sense found anew the very source of that which 

ewton discove’ whose working Galileo saw. + life and work 

are wonderful evidences be the truths that moral force is, after all, the 

ee the universe, "and that the 

as real, while — it, than any other in God’s 

is ** Life of Trust” has t! Jed. inspired, wg moulded the 

lives of tens of thousands, and long wii continue so to di 


greatest, 
power of faith 
creation, Th 





WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and asteel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage SOc, extra. 

Nearly ev household in the Protestant world has, in some fan, 
the eanereas ilgrim’ 8 Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 
other of Bunyan's works, though probably any of them would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Chr atian literature, were the former notin 


existence. In this om. at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes, 


THE PENN 


€ 


Pe 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to: the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 toS0 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


tee romargenio 
ihe the aan of the 
i i is work, and he 
has brought his vast stores sof nowlh nfm 1 the, historical accu- 


racy of tures in a most convincing —Methodist Re- 
corder, Pittsburgh Pa 


monuments of st 
discoveries wi the igh have Te 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“ A great and noble work, rich in information, oe and scholarly 
in style, nen devout in feeling.” —Literary Wi 

“A work o tic industry, AA, snot to ho chiel pale it breathes 
the spirit of ee mith in Christ, such a pada hed creation, 
and wonder at the extent Seance t eo | DELITZSCH. 

“ Asa picture of the civilization ofChrist’s tim country, Dr. Geikie's 
book is ae His archaic know! is not the Product of aspecial 
cramming for this book, It is digested ; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of narrative. What 
Conybeare and eween have done for Ly + lite « ~~ Paul, Dr, Geikie has 
done for the life of St. Paul’s Lo: The mepuing mee — full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more aepere ly harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itself.” — lagazine, 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


‘This is an unabridged reprintot the edition sold at The 
is clear and beautifal, and for wee it is waliowed te the best 
edition published. Dr. Smith isso well known as — in this = 
field—the /atest and h any special w 


ighest known authority, that 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 


paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 
ree hand to imeaine Waet mane the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can di Canon Farrar’s book in so portable 
py a ep ye World, New York, 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation.”— The nce Puilateiphin ee 





AFTER GOD. 

By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” ete. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. - 


This work is one ofthe apent Sntymating to be Rand te oclys ous litera- 


ture, by an onaaee of the foremost rank. a, in accuracy and ene my of 








scho. grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections = its table of contents: 
Family of Seneca. Devens of the End. 
Education of Seneca, of Seneca. 
Roman Societ; Fmd and St, Paul. 
Rome under Tiberius. a to Scripture. 
Reign of Caius, ak 
Re —_ cl <—. Ms at i alin 
Banishment of Seneca, Man C, Fragmen' 
Seneca in ie. a f 
Seneca’s Phil Gives Way. Aurelius. 
Seneca’s Exile. Eifeand Though 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero, “Medi: ns, 
Nero and his Tutor 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 

BP ming Ri 


Probably no other modern re! historical work ever attained 

pel celebrity, or is more deserv: dear — Protestant world, It 
fi demands a place in age A, e,and is now, in this 
bans lent and attractive form, with profuse iimanations easily within 
the reach of every home, 


PUBLISHING 





HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D, Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations. Extracloth. Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra, 

unaired and Aty of the princips S reliohons ea nifoations of ¢ the the world, 
a tiie information 


to seek 
Such a work is R hly soma te ch would bs be 


— 
well in rmed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 





THE HERMITS. 

By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” etc. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


Charles Kingsley is so well known oa interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unn more than indicate the 
gene 


and eloquent Chr 


ecessary to 
character of this work, a mixture of biograp! histor: th, 
piciome istian discourse. The following are Sot selnaipnl canter’ jects 
of the various & 


Introduction, 8t. fe 
St. Paul, the First Hermit, Sayings of Antony, 
Hilarion. 
ane Beet -. Asia, ot 

meon The Hermits of Europe, 
St. Severinus. The Celtic Hermits. 
St. oO. St. Columba, 
St. Guthlac. St. Godric of Finchale. 
Anchorites, 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History ot 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages, Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 

furitiar tae ogy seere of ar highest at Bef cy valne, of su 
interest, a ion and interpreter of the books of the Bib 


holds place in n literature such as no work of modern origin can aes 
toreach, This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 


, is a title 


the very cheapest. 
“The books came eg ty and [I am not onl curypined, tas it also 
—— with them. -) one not ar - how nid thine you ond 
ue them so cheapl make a pro shoul on had 
started out asa veal, and tl aivice them 


to mankind, and were ry yin 
omen and losing money all the time.”—Mxs, «. pit Jackson- 
ville, 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75, 


This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work, Next 
to Dr. Youngs more recent Fagen" oe way above, Cruden’s is the 


best. One these ery English-speaki aking 


should 
Protestant family in the worid. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranyed on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra, 


‘The ergo te hear and goed, No one 
ment when 


need be without a Revised Testa 
prices are brought so low. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 

By S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long, 
Primertype. Cloth, tre Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 
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BY PHILIP Gi GILBERT HAMERTON. 


“A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.”’— Central Baptist, St. Louis, 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
rs that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fow!l are 


but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
pur 8 are simpler, so they attain them more compietel 


than he does. The life of a wild 


but the life of an intellectual man is never on 


all points perfectly in accordance with his instincts. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds ; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that eac e 


against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in ped’ Ap Fy that all his work should be made as 


of them has some great thwarting 


as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 


find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellec tual 
growth. So that, however circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill 

consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
cireumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; 


of living intellectually does not so much 


and if a man has 


e through life, it is of little consequence where he 
uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 


his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feelin redominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 


t have turned to better account. I have written 


ual life is really within the reach of every one 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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THE OLD HOME. 


[Sarah Doudney, in Good Words.] 





“ Return, return,” the voices cried, 

- Te your old valley, far away ; 

For softly on the river tide 

The tender lights and shadows play ; 
And all the banks are gay with flowers, 

And all the hills are sweet with thyme; 
Ye cannot find such bloom as ours 

In yon bright foreign clime!”’ 


And still “ Return, return,” they sung, 
“ With us abides eternal calm; 
In these old fields, where you were young, 
We cull the heart’s-ease and the balm ; 
For us the flocks and herds increase, 
And children play around our feet ; 
At eve the sun goes down in peace— 
Return, for rest is sweet.” 


For me, I thought, the olives grow, 
The sun lies warm upon the vines ; 
And yet, I will arise and go 
To that dear valley dim with pines. 
Old loves are dwelling there, [ said, 
Untouched by years of change and pain ; 
Old faiths, that 1 had counted dead, 
Shall rise, and live again. 


Then I arose, and crossed the sea, 

And sought that home of younger days; 
No love of old was left to me 

(For Love has wings, and seldom stays) ; 
But there were graves upon the hill, 

And sunbeams shining on the sod, 
And low winds breathing, “ Peace, be still ; 

Lost things are found in God.” 





A FRENCH VINEYARD. 


{From All the Year Round. ]} 


A French vineyard is not in itself a 
picturesque sight. Walking through it, 
you can see little more than the vines 
immediately round you, for they cannot 
grow above their supporting poles, which 
are all about six feet high. Standing on 
a height over them, you seem to be look- 
ing over a vast grey sea, for the country 
is very flat, and you see dittle but the grey 
tops of the poles. As the season advances 
towards the vintage, the white, chalky 
roads become inches deep in dust, Ail 
along the margins of the road the vines 
are thickly powdered with it, and a foot 
a comes home looking like a mil- 
ler. ere is nothing very graceful either 
injthe vines or the grapes. The vines are 
immature hop-vines, and the grapes are 
very small, and grow so closely together 
that the best way of eating them is to take 
a bite out of a bunch as you would out of 
an apple—if your teeth are good enough. 
It is true you have to take your chance of 
coming across snails and slugs, and such 
small deer; but the snails are the white, 
edible variety, such as you may see in the 
restaurants, and the slugs have, at all 
events, been nourished on the vine. 

The picturesqueness of the vineyard 
begins with the picking. If you live near 
the road to the vineyard, you cre awak- 
ened at dawn by the sound of cart-wheels 
and the jingling of the horse’s bells. 

The carts are two-wheeled machines 
with long bodies. In them stand open 
tubs. The hands are then divided into 
two parties—the pickers and the car- 
riers. The pickers, generally women, are 
provided with hand baskets, and the car- 
riers with panniers, which they carry on 
their backs in the way universal with 
French peasants. As the pickers strip 
the vines, and fill their baskets with 
grapes, the carriers come round and col- 
lect them in their panniers, which, in their 
turn, areemptied into the tubs in the cart. 


The pic for the first day or so is slow, 
for ever is allowed to. eat as much as 
he or sh@ likes, and the people, having 


generally ‘been on short commons for 
some time before, show no disposition to 
neglect, their opportunities. Many of 
them will eat twenty pounds a day, and 
they fatten visibly day by day under the 
treatment. About midday a halt is called ; 
all hands assemble in some convenient 


| spot—generally under the lee of the carts, 
| for other shade is hard to find—and bread 


| look very tempting. 


| 





| and cheese is served out: loaves a yard or 


so long, and great, flat, round cheeses that 
They seem to be 
good, too, by the way the men put them 
away, in spite of all the grapes they have 
eaten. In the evening, when it becomes 
dark, the party, sunburnt and tired out, 
returns to the village. Madame, who has 
come back a little while beforehand, has 
a stéaming mess of meat and vegetables, 
which is served out to the hands with 
great hunks of bread—a much better din- 
ner than she and her husband allow them- 
selves at other times, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
Riddle, has had much experience in commentary 
making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
pe ae than this. To say that it is scholarly, and abreast 

times, is its just, but not its entire ‘Praise. It 
all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been biessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 
made plain.”’— The S. S. Times. 


“ Tt is especially commendable for the wet nares oe and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyteriar 


“ Tt is athoroughly practical book and will qed 
favor.’’—Congregationalist. 


“Tts general characteristics are brevity, clearness 
and importance,”—San Francisco Christian Advoca 


“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
yb this is the very thing,”—Richmond Christian 


“ The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the centers while it concedes.nothing 
to the ‘destructive(criticism.’ '’—Christian Intelligencer. 


“We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 


examined, the contents Sano the texts are clear and 
honest.”’—C hicago B 


“ While this &@ popular character 
there is apparent in it the hi fA scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran Ob. 


server. 
“No commentary published equals this for its 
happy. clear, and Saket 





ve presentation of the latest 
ts of investigation by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.”— Boston Sunday Globe, 
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“ A Model Superintendent.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
tions as the po alt erm worker —. i. 
plein , practical, and abounds in good common 
: most valuable acquisition in teaching the —— 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so th ly intr a novice to the meth: 
of work that a been introduced by thatsanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was iiberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it. exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the preeise forms and exe 
| whic a used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is oostyiy written in excellent, forci- 
ble lish, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

end. .... The story is one thai will be cf great service. 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 








From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
PERE tobe is well ~~ nes oxhilition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is hers than superin- 
tendents will be helped ate this’ book. We commend 
> to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 

ing.” 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly 


if 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 


t for himself a more helpful book than 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 
“ His methods of working, which were original and 
ve, are the aagen A described by Mr. mobuall, 
affording yy oe le to the teacher, as well as 
rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied t to gh [an of religious instruction. 
au The Congregationalist, Boston. 
e book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
meade while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen a eneral could 


inwardly digest it, the effect could not fa ul of being es- 
pecially lappy and favorable to all good, 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was « man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
postas superintendent, his view makes his biogra- 


phy of value toallaspiring Sunday-school worke:s, and | 


all Christian men. 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. 


school a ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted spoasintendens actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and isrich in 
every page with va able suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“The volume might with great propriety be maaea 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 


| tendents. In fact the: 


there is no person in any condition 

in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
oe his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause,’ 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M. A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. 8S. HOWSON, M. A., 


Dean of Chester. 


From the-period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, etc., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 


cerring the various parts of the« ountries through which he traveled, 


At this time, in particular, 


this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject’ of the Inter- 


national Lessons of the season. 


as a reference. 





Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase 


4 pendix to the book has to do with the Date ‘of the Pastoral Epistles. 
Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the hanks | 
At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 


in proportion. An 
This is followed by a 


themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages, Cloth, 70 cents. 
Orders will receive prompt attention. 


PENN PUGLISHING CONWPANY, 
82 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Postage, 15 cents extra, 


( United Brethren) | 
“ Ibis SS on whataSunday- | 





AGENTS Wantee on Salary or Commission. Jas. E. 
‘Whitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y 


Sa.esmen wanted to handie pest Washer & Wrin; - 
Not for sale in stores, The F. F,. Adams Co., Erle, 











“ee 80 ote Orders in 4days;” 60 in Sdays.”’ ‘Terms, ete., 
free. Jamxs H. Earue, Pub) her, Boston. 


A Ge NTS W ANT E D FOR THE PERSONA L 
4\ History of Ponerat arate Apply at once 
» secure choice of territc 
8.8. SCRANTON &CO,, Pr 


EMOIRS OF 


His own account of ine 
gle of modern times. 200, ! already orde 
Agents’ enccess is immense. I, porders @ week ! ; 
HUBBARD BROS., Pub’s , 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 
OK AGENTS W ANTED for 
tay soa, or eta Lt gy for 
4 Meart.” w selling by thousands. 


js John B. "Gough. 
| E eey rote ah a. Pa ren A an a) jendid 
Sythe a 
ete, to A> Dy » WoTHINGTO » Hartford, Coan 


Pubitshers, Hartford, Conn, 
WA ANTED for the 


.S. GRANT 


aan military 





MEN 














The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a com 
ion to his Lincelin and re 
eld. From a special sitting 
before his sickness a) a 





19x24, $1. Artist. Proof, $3. By 
mail. Agents Wanted. 


E, B. TREAT, ta 
771 Broadway, N. Y- 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous iMustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London 


There are three books which comnts be found in wn | 
household—the “Bible an Fuciteh Dictionary 
a BLBLE DICTIC DNA ARY. The necessity ray the 
first two is Be bk ee m itted; anda eae ~ <4 
sideration will show the almost ape 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a cortlin groan ay on 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our country. though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all! such 
books peopenes | previously to the recent very great 
| advances and r are, and 
must be, pagnestinn + 5 incomplete, The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the me peat al pp most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, bas of late been 
deeply felt, and uently expressed, by the ey nia 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many. Pastors and Sunday-schooi teachers urged upon 
publishers the need ~ such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
which the es now offer to the rey aaa public 
in a careful and. trustworthy abridgment o 


Dr, William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


| A book br Ma pdmitted pr tacee man compe pt 
od EST of its kind 

GLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor atk. 14 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and —- have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism. 

This piomonary, prevared under the direction and 
superintendence of SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible n pamrogation. ef every ani- 
mal, plant, or minerai alluded by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every ouatamm meek ‘article of use 
among Jewish and co mgors ry yr 
which reference is made hy “the ble or Apocryp 
The most recent researches of Robinson Layard, 
Rawlinson, and m other explorers in Bible 
here render their aid ee questions hitheres 
| unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of a 

investigators. It contains also a sufficientl mone 

history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being entirely reliable,and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple ex shanedione of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of no denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally lly valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of 

The on Tadrere we spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 

















the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It 
contains ever 1, pages and 150 slugs rations, 
| ail substantially bound in black cioth. Te 75 


new sent, postpaid, te any part 
ofthe United Statesor Canada for 


The same in sheep or library binding $2.25. 9 
%c. extra. In half Russia, $2.50. Postage. 30c. extra. 


43> Agents should write for special terms.-@a 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| this a pepular edition the price 
has been reduced from #5, and is 1.75 


| In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
| by stating that you suw the advertisement in The 


| Sunday School Times, 
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to Professor John 8. Sewall, Bangor, Maine. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. [August 15, 1885. 
EDUCATIONAL. c EDUCATIONAL. 
Penis LL, BURLINGTON. N. J. 
“4 / f / SEN ic tetaleona? ae ee 
f RANGOR THEO ICAL SEMINARY, 
t ores Se teachers. Full course of study. Apply 


Ad eat 
Cachege. 


——— a 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 
School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and t!ie Other Work 
of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
300 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Fron: the Hon, Henry Barnarn, LL.D., formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the United States. 
“TI have read your Teachi 


and Teachers throw >. 
and am Fg algae with it, an 


so is my wife. It is 
best book for teachers, not ow A of Sunday-schools, but 
of any grade and class of schools. 


From the Rev. MARK Horxrns, — LL.D., for- 
merly President of Williams Co 
“Tt is a work that hits the nail on ie head, and I 
am sure will be of great service to Agyf-y~F "So far 
fe I have had nt been by an 
fully ond woke application of the prinel 





you have so 
and successfully Hiustrated. It wasa work much 
Saaieen, and I congratulate you on having written it.” 


From the Hon, Junivs H. Seetye, D.D., LL.D, 
President of Amherst College. 
* Thave found it both instructive and fascinati 5 
shall rejoice in its wide af ae oe for itis certai 
most healthy and helpful book 


From Taomas Cuase, LL.D., President of Haverford 
College. 


“Tt will guide and stimulate thousands, and make 
them much more effective in their sacred work. I 
could wish that every teacher in the country would 
study it carefully.” 


From Menai E. GaTxs, Ph.D., President of Rut- 
gers College. 


“Ip rh days, when the multiplication of ‘ a 
for the Sunday-school teacher is rendering eas: 
much of careless, formal, perfunctory ‘ teaching, "its is 
a matter for congratulation with all t oughtful overs 
of Sunday-school work, that a book like your Teach- 
ing and" ‘eachers appears, A loving interest of twenty 
years’ growth in this work cones heartily of the 
scope and of almost every detail of your book.” 


From WiIL.L1amM W. Patron, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Howard University. 
“It isan admirable book, and exactly hits themark 
at which it aims, And then it excels in the quali 
of ok lomicvstive without a trace of dullness; whic’ 





From the Rev. 8. L. galewnar, D.D., LL.D, Presi- 
a of Venenr On College. 
© treatment Is very — —_ I 
think it will be of service to man teacher 
whose wits are confused about wh whens ie has to do, and 
how he shall do it.” 





A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


First, 
To Experienced Canvassers: 


You do not need advice, An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following: 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers, Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them 12 their particular work. You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. Itis not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all siles, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher, As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application. 

& The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 


4, Ap agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 

fered with by other canvassers. 

Second, Ren 

Beginners: ane 

need to say more to yom, Some of you would 
wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
t would like to use your evenings, or some portion 
the day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
er remunerative work. 

‘You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
t more will be expected of you than you can do in 
r limited time. We do not want you to hold back 
such a reason. Make your application, stating 
e conditions, and your case will be understood. A 
aller field will probably be given you at first, but it 
ean be increased if you require it. 

Tt may be that the flelad covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work, 
We do not, of course, say that you wili be. That is for 
youtosay. We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

Ifyou are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms, 





Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P, O, Bex, 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELOCUTION 





and confers Degrees; 


acere 70- a “canada Pe = NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 a ng Ue ye Hf PHILADELPHIA, sent on 


President. Instituted poke cota 1875. Gaia Diplomas 
pot yt Instructors; each a Spe- 
cialist. FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28. 


i416 and 
RD BROOKS, A. M., 


FREE 





om Valley Academ (for hg 
i. y Walradt CY Yale, 1875), Pr 


eae. 
cipal, 


Auburndale, Mass. A Home 
Riverside School, Schoo! of superior advas 
for girls of all ages. DELIA T. SMITH, Principa 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Cook County, Il. Send for catalogue. 
Rockland College, Nects.™:.¥., Boitucoree 
Steam heat. W. H. BANISTER, A. M., Principal. 











“‘Treemount Seminary ) Berstteen Pa. Dajoms 
Men and Boys; 16 miles from Philadelphia; 4' ear. 
Family comforts. Tho aah inst on, College or 
business preparation. ; Jou . Locn, Ph.D., Principal 


SEMI NAR Y. 





ORTH ‘BROAD ‘STREET 
An English and Classical Seminary for Y: = La- 
dies and Children. Reopens September 16, at ist? North 
Broad Street. Principals, Misses Ivens and Albertson. 


MISS ANABLE'S SCHOOL Moree 








Re 1350" PINE’ ~ EET, Ph aor _ 
MISSL. V. SMITH’ } BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AN byt DREN. 
Will re-open Neptembe 
at 1833 Chestuut Street, iphia, Pa. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE Sor ymiamscnn. 
GF Berkshire Co., Mass. 
1 





school for boys. 
on, pleasant home and tho: 
on application. GEORGE F.M LLS, Principal. 


PARK INSTITUTE he Business or on Coliewe, 
ect, Bend tor 


Situated 24 milesfrom N.Y. City on 
A first-class school in every r Send for a 
ee. T. B., Bye, N.Y. 


Rev. SCOTT B. RATHB 
West Chestnut Street = Scnoat for 








You wwe and LittleGirls. Thirteenth year 
Sept. 4035 Chestnut St., West 
<iunings abarenn tien Bite, Mrs. J. A. Us. 





PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY, 
dies and Little > iris Is. Girls, ineenth year yaar boot massa 
Sorat aire Fotki 

POfern rare educations) tctieg for ors and 


ar ,! nc Sewanee 
aan. ie on and mts Over ho ror cireulars, etc. 
dress THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, ce 


NEW COLLEGE bs § Wi 
A BRYN MAW RCOLLEGE, pave ee MAWR, PA. 
near Philadelphia, will open in the Autumn of 
1885. For programme of uate and under- 
graduate courses ores in 1885-86, address 

AMES E. RHOADS, President. 


THE WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


ADELP 
RARE tre (om Ladies. —_. 


age preperetecs ad & Academic Courses. Circulars 0 
aside sation to Rev. J. R. Miller, 1304 Chestnut St, Phila 


ELMIRACOLLECE |« 


Fer Women, offers superior courses of study in 
College, "Kelectic, and Preparatory pogare- 
ments; also in Music and Ar:. eated by steam 
and furnished with an Elevator. 

Address. A. W. COW LES, D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, Waterford, Me. 


F ba seventh year ofthis school, Yor # young ladies, 
t. 2. 


Sep! m. ble — and h 
conven op bees an easan ers and form 
the social fam’ eo a home. tuition, and fuel 


$130 per year. ress MISS DOUGLASS, Principal. 


’ 
olllSS E, yee 
For = , ayes bags eat ture Remand a. 























Wells ay 2 Ladies, 


AURORA, tye LAKE, N. Y. 
FULL COLLEGIAT ot Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC ine unsur- 
for beauty and Seoddstnses. n begins 


Beptember 16,1 PAR SR ES Fitcstcn. 


EAST GREENWICH EMY, 
Ea reenwic 
Comapistocstainn Literature, ‘Music, ‘and Art, with 
rst-class Commercial Coseee. Attention given to 
Industrial egnee, _ preparing students for School of 
Techno tc. Xpenses moderate, easy of access, 
heaithful in poe located on Narragansett Bay, 





| and Stonington Live from New York, one Pacem a hall 


hours’ ride from Boston. Fall Term 


o. wn 





for catalogue. Rev. 6. WESCOTT, Principal 
LAFAYETTE TLEGE, 


co 
EASTON, PENNA. 
Rev. J. H. Mason Knox, D.D., LL.D., President, 
Four Courses of Study: 


CLASSICAL, TECHNICAL, and 
SCIENTIFIC, Post GRADUATE, 
Fall term ins Sept, 10th. Examinations for 
admission Tu y and Wednesday previous. 


Cataloguds atten, 
_ 8. L. Fisier, A.M., Sec’y- 





PEERSKILL CN, Y.) ) Betiee py Acodowy. vor 
circulars, address Col. C. ight, AM, Princip’ 


Miss M. S. Gibson's Family and Day Schoo 


for Liy-yd Ladies and Little Girls Smeg 1519 
Walnut St. ), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 


ron of the Prot. Episcopal Church 
a a r Streets. Session opens 











Sept. 17° 

W. ROBINS, D.D., Master. 

GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY F25.2°°33 
sddrees MSs ILY NELSON, "Principal. : 





Misano 
limited For part 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


it ilndelphia. Students” re- 
pal. Py Bye for high Ing in Collagen 


youre if LADIES’ em apa 
REEH 


4 
Heal nein. , Art, bag 
obesing | Healthy lo J Rev. F. CHAN DLER, D.D, 


NOTT’S fre a and French Fami! one 
hool for Young Lad 

Wall Street, New Haven. aan. The 13th year 

Wednesday, Sept. 23. Circulars sent upon applica 


WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE, 
Tee Ge ae Ladies ene Misope, reohare Erte 16 


and DAUGHT ~ will re-o yung ines 


ae a ge 
sept. 16 1a. Number 
sduivens ‘Me J.@ HYDE. 




















W Fst WALNUT BT. OuMinaR ¥ FOR 
oung Ladies. rovided for 
a superior in a ake, lectic, and 


in Music and Art. 





Rs, HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 
ETZGER INSTIT CARLISLE, PA. 
M Fy gg bye advantages for Foun 


Sept. 

yy INDERGARTNERS TRAINED) © 
age copartnnihine nitorteds ang foe calar to 
MRS. SUTTONS HOME SCHOOL 














uee and 3511 Hamilton Stree 
ber 2a a8 For peo By Sm 
Freehold Institute, ue, Freehold Wb. Ease ica 
yous, ng men for business; and for Prinoeton, Columbia, 


send) pnaverd, Backward poys ere Pancipal. 


PENNSYLVANIA MZEITABY 





CHESTER. 2th year opens September 1¢ Bu 
tary , Camagm ae Te tes Ene, 
ments. HY 





ACKETTSTOWN = J.) INSTITUT 
gentlemen for all Ladies’ 5 College. 
Musle, At Elocution, Commercial, and scientific 
_~ ilding of its class. Sixty refused 
the past f room. CATALOGUE FEBE. 
GhoRce H H. WHITNEY, D.D., President. 


Lake Erie Seminary, 


 ecoetper oepnre oO. 





Twenty-seventh i, ge ae a 10, 1685. En- 
wenee” exaiinatio: naiio Applications 
ould be made ear’ 


MISS ana EVANS, Principal. 


The Pennsylrania stat — 
ioteetre, 








tory ¢ courses) in General 


Agriculture and 














‘sent Es illustrated cir- 
Teme Sane PRICKETT, Principal. 


“ STAMMERING.” 


Re 
Extract from Philudelphia cruirer, A ug. 23, 1884, 
“The system of curing stammering discovered by 
Mr. ei Johnston, has es ne Set mony 4 
t hysicians Ww ex n fidence in 
his 2 nas, from time to ape Scenes the 


ems tea: vere, completely 
and Geo. W. Childs pee. pro- 


JOHNSTON 
en Sts. ,Philad’ a 





EDWIN 
Institute, N.E. Cor.lith &Spring 


Foughheepste (XN. CN. _ ¥.) Military Institute 
ted. rT circulars with terms, 
_udies, and references. Dr. C. B.W. arring, Principal. 
norrT NGHA™M Scape, 
COLORA, CECIL Co., 
FOR BOYS. GEO. K. BEC ‘HTEL, A.M., Principal. 
Doylestown Pa.) SEMINARY. Both sexes 


tvery advantage. Very low rates. 
Correspondence invited. JoHN GosMan, Ph.D., Priv 


CROTON MILITARY INSTITUTE. SX ON2.5, 


N.Y. FRANK 8. ROBERTS, Principal. 


CONSERVATORY OF OF MUSIC 














ST in America; 
bee pm wo. es Se ae WORLD 100 tee ———7 
ors, 1974 Siudents last year. Thorough Instruction in 


Voeal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
ing, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German, 
and Italian La . Engtish Branches, Gymnastics, 
etc. Tuition, to. $20; board and room, $45 to $75 
rterm. Fall T begins September 10, 1885. For 
trated Calendar, ving full information, address, 
E TOURJEE, D f.4 Franklin Sq., , BOSTON, Mass. 


Bible e School. For Circulars 


J. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chasm St., Philadelphia, — 














Agents Wantedin Every Town. 

sold of the companion volume (* Log 
’ Cabin te White House’’) to our new 
illustrated “ Life of Grant,” written for the family, by 
Wm. M. Nag meres 4 eee ero for dldand young. 
His books ar iilions; and this magnificent 
story of Grant's d int vy "ife, boy hood and manhood, 
sickness, — ay Su of ine Fee ney a. 
must sweep me oO e first agents repo 
** 300 orders in 7 —— Send 50 cents for the Prospec- 
tus, and reap the immense ~ Extra terms, 

JAS. H. EARLE, Boston. — 


GENTS Ww ANTED Lona Family Bibles. 
¢ Elegant Bindings. Reduced 
Prices. Extra Induce! Inducements, Fireside Pub. Co., Phil. - 











“NAPOLEON INEXILE”'S: 
On his way toSt. Helena g 
On. the “ ero} te 
A fine new eteh 
Orchardson. . 
Beth’s last work, tg , 
Harbor of Refu 

a beautiful and touc! ig * 
subject. Many othe 
new and fine 


the —, red: from 

all parts of the hmm rei the famous 
“ROGERS GROUPS” — Sole 
Agency. Paintings carefully 
cleaned and restored. 


James S. Earle & Sons, 816 Chestnut St, Phila. 


CUMBERLAND 


NEW 
JERSEY 


COL ON OAK LANDS 
i G00 ACHESSsees Soho 


1,000 ACRES co fetes ioc SOLD invacss 
RICHLAND, ATLANTIC CO. NJ., Oo. 
m1 Stat town and 


ALSO LE. ROR, LOTS FOR SALE. 
Addyeee for informs bod Baa BP WOOD. 


INTERNATIONAL LAND C C0. 


RICHLAND, N. J. 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Centaining the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
and the Barren Fig-Tree. With alife ot Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. L[lustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
type, 40 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly every pana in the Protestant world has, 
in some form, th the | os bom apy Progress; not 
one in & bi y other of Bunyan’s 
works, though baby any of thom would be reck- 
oned omy i coomats Shristian literature, were 

— tormer not in Shenae In-this form, at a price 

yon 
sands 

















id t, it ht to find its way into thou- 
a ies 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
= = — Pa. 








SEND . FLUID 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 





113 West Broudwa), New York. 


HEADQUARTER RU, 


FOR LADIES’ FANCY 

WORK. pasta Offer! 

We will send you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work 

(Price, lic.) for three aps stamps. A Felt Tidy, Im 
and Jilustrated Price 


eee Suk to _— iat for 
2c. stamps. BR ANGALLS, Lyun, Mass. 
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BOS Chestnut St. Phila, Pa 

197 E. Madixvon 5t.Chicage 
ihe “ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in the world, 
Willcox & Gibbs8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York 








to admit advertisements that are trustw 
The Sunday School Times intends only ree en nas 


to subscribers 


orthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
any money that they lose thereby. 








